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To the Members and Friends of the 


‘. AMERICAN 
: LIBRARY 
: ASSOCIATION 


Our best wishes for a successful and enjoyable 
convention in Buffalo 


OK 


NEAD & COMPANY has representatives at the 
“ conference to renew those pleasant personal contacts 
which four years of travel restrictions have inter- 
rupted. Our greatly enlarged and improved production 
facilities have now been fully reconverted. Raw materials 
are beginning to arrive. Bookstack orders placed during 


the past months are being manufactured. 


If you are planning any library extensions, or even the 
addition of a few stack sections, our representatives at 
the conference will gladly consult with you without obli- 
gation. We trust that we may have the pleasure of serv- 


ing you. 





SNEAD & Company s Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 


Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main O ffice and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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ro, 


International Documents Service 


of 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


has been appointed 
temporary sales agent 


for all publications of 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


* 


al 


For full information write to 


International Documents Service 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights © New York 27, N.Y. 
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tk kw * The Most Answers Are In: kok ok 


WHITE’S NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“Current Reference Books” reports it: 


“The most comprehensive list of American living and dead 


notables available in any one source.” 





Since 1891 it continues to publish four series: 





(1) Permanent Vols. 1-XXX1 


Life size sketches of 37,000 Amer- 
icans in every walk of life who 
made a permanent contribution to 
the American Way. Their contri- 
butions, genealogy, background, 
education, vocations and avocations 
are detailed. Each sketch is a frag- 
ment of authentic history and large 
photographs accompany 30,000 of 
them. 








(2) Current Series C-F 

The current series differ from the 
Permanent Volumes only in that 
they depict great living Americans 
while they make history. The six 
volumes include some 5500 names, 
comprehensive studies of Who is 
making News. When the final cur- 
tain is drawn a final appraisal of 
their activities will appear in 
the Permanent Volumes 
(3) The Conspectus while the Current Series 
Emerson said “All history is biog- cafries on. 

raphy.”” All American history is to 
be found scattered through the 
thousands of pages of THE Na- 
TIONAL ies olaiens OF AMERI- (4) The Index 

CAN BIOGRAPHY. To the student THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY is unadulterated American 
History. The researcher by use of 























The Conspectus sifts the whole, 
and digests and presents all-impor- 


tant data in “Many useful lists . , 
and tabulations, including Presi- the index enjoys the same satisfac- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet tion. As the Wilson Library Bul- 


Members. . .” Mr. Hirshberg in letin stated: 


“Subject Guide to Reference 
Books’’ lists a: dozen more reasons 
why the Conspectus is to be recom- 


“The index provides not only a per- 
sonal but a topical index to all vol- 
umes. It widens considerably the ref- 
erence use of the set, making it a source 





mended. of information not only for American 
history, but also for such varied sub- 
jects as business firms, magazines, col- 
leges, societies, scientific research and 
medicine, to mention only a few.” 











White's Will Be in Buffalo 
At the Charles W. Clark Exhibit 











JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY x Publishers * 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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FORUM 


Re-published in September, 1945, Vol. CIV, No. 1 








1896 


In 1896 the pages of FORUM burned with the issues of the day, the dispute 
with England over Venezuela, the application of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
insurrection in Cuba drew sympathetic comment from America. “Free Silver” 
was the campaign cry of the Bryan vs. McKinley election of 96, and FORUM, 
following the same policy then as now, presented the “free coinage” problem from 
opposing viewpoints; the farmer’s and the financier’s. The scars of the civil war 
had not yet healed, although Edward P. Clark maintained in '96 that the “Solid 
South” was “dissolving”. Women’s rights, educational reform, a discussion of 
the survival of religion, of democracy, all took their place in the pages of FORUM 
fifty years ago. 


1921 

Just 25 years later, when the after effects of the “Great War” were being 
felt throughout the world, FORUM again highlighted conflicting viewpoints on 
the issues of the day. “Zionism—A Just Cause” by Samuel Untermeyer was a 
bitter condemnation of an article by Henry Morgenthau, middle eastern diplomat 
and father of the former Secretary of the Treasury, in which Morgenthau pointed 
out the disadvantages of the movement. In “The Soviet Uses The Allies” Count 
Ilya Tolstoy criticized the short-sighted Allied policy toward the “Bolshevik f 
menace.” FORUM presented in “Anti-Combination Laws Ruin” a stand that 
labor unions suffer from laws against trusts. 


1946 


The new FORUM, re-published in September, 1945, presents the clashes of 
interest, opposing opinion and criticism of our society. “What is the Matter 
With Us?” by Professor T. M. Greene comments searchingly on our schools, our 
churches, our government. “Who is Responsible for American Illiteracy?” 
“Trade Unions: Bureaucratic or Democratic?” are some of our recent articles 
The Silver Bloc and the United States’ monetary policy again come up for review 
in Nathan Bailey’s “Economics By Law”. Reconstruction in Germany, in Japan, 
Russian policy in the Far East, the divergent viewpoints on the crucial issues 
of the day are reflected candidly in FORUM. 


Following its long tradition, FORUM gives its readers thoughtful comment 
by outstanding college professors. The FORUM staff, selecting from a mass of 
material from the powerful propaganda press, reveals the real pressures at work 
in our society. 

Recognizing the vitality and long term value of FORUM, librarians all over 
the country are entering their subscriptions for this unique monthly magazine of 
opinion. 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
One year: $3.00 Two years: $5.00 . 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 137 S. Second St., Philadelphia, 6, Pa. 
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LIBRARY BUREAU spells “MODERN” 
with distinguished wood equipment 


Librarians who wish their institutions to 
express the spirit of the times have the 
practical support of Library Bureau. 
Our designers and craftsmen, skilled in 
fashioning fine woods to special library 
needs, are producing equipment that fits 
today’s ideas in color and line as well as 
serviceability. 

This equipment extends all the way 
from charging desks that embody new 
step-saving innovations to card catalog 





cases, tables, book shelving and miscel- 
laneous items. Both oak and maple are 
employed in finishes to match the decor- 
ative scheme of individual rooms. 

Let us help you plan. Experience has 
shown that the full value of our consult- 
ing service is best realized when it is 
used from the “sketch” stage to the 
actual installation. 

Write our nearest Branch Office, or 
address us in New York. 


<— e S S e e e 


een Pe Oe OE Oe ee 





Library Bureau Department 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 REMINGTON RAND INC 
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Crusade de Luxe 


ITH an avowed intention “to militantly op- 

pose the subversive forces rampant in the 
country” by presenting the record of cultural ac- 
complishments in the United States together with 
inspirational articles for the continuance of “Amer- 
icanism,” a new luxury magazine, American Cul- 
ture, will make its appearance next September. 
Planned to sell for $180 a year, subscription only, 
the publication will be printed on the finest paper, 
each issue containing a number of full-color plates 
of paintings and art objects in the National Gallery 
or other noted collections. The advertising and 
editorial matter in American Culture will not 
subject to the usual post office restrictions, the pub- 
lisher announces, because no copies will be sent 
through the mails, but be delivered by messenger 
or express. In order to make the magazine and its 
message available to a wide public, distribution 
will include 10,184 public, school, and university 
libraries (some receiving the publication under a 
donor plan now being worked out), with a poten- 
tial 10,000,000 readers. 


Under the Hammer 


At a recent auction of rare books, the famous 
Rosebery Shakespeare was sold to an unnamed col- 
lector for the sum of $50,000. This folio, “‘one of 
the few perfect ones in existence,” was printed in 
London in 1623, seven years after the death of 
Shakespeare, and originally cost one pound in Eng- 
lish currency. In the same sale, a first edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Caxton, 1478) went 
to Charles Scribner’s Sons; and another choice 
item, one of the “Great He” Bibles (Authorized 
Version, 1611)—so designated because in verse 
fifteen, chapter three of the Book of Ruth, the 
phrase, ‘‘He went into the citie,"” was used instead 
of the “She went into the citie’” found in other 
issues of this edition—was sold to a California 
dealer. 

The heirs of Mark Twain have sued Lew D. 
Feldman and Allan Hyman of Manuscript House, 
for the publication of an original Twain manu- 
script, under the title, A Murder, a Mystery and a 
Marriage. This manuscript, say the plaintiffs, was 
never intended for publication. To the argument 
that the rights of all Twain material not in the pub- 
lic domain belong to Harper and Brothers, Mr. 
Feldman has contended that only the writings in 
possession of the author at the time of his decease 
were included in this category. Feldman bought 
the manuscript at an auction of the library of Mark 
Twain's cousin, Dr. James C. Clemens. 


Salvage 


The Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography 
reports that desert-bound Tunhuang, once a pros- 
perous city on the China “Silk” Route, was recently 
the scene of the discovery of sixty-two volumes of 
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manuscripts and thirty-two pieces of broken tablets, 
dating from the fifth century A.D. Found amid the 
debris of clay Buddhas in a ruined temple, these 
manuscripts, which include leaves from a govern- 
ment directory of six dynasties, are said to be of 
historical and cultural value. J & A discovery 
of another complexion was made when detectives 
took Otto Abetz, onetime Nazi ambassador to the 
Vichy Government, to the Black Forest to uncover 
a cache of documents which included manuscripts 
and letters from Adolf Hitler. Among the letters, 
somewhat mildewed from their long stay under 
ground, was the famous one, written six days be- 
fore the march on Poland, in which Hitler stated 
that there would be no war. 


Facts and Fiestas 


In the Grolier Club’s exhibition of one hundred 
books published before 1900 which had “‘exerted 
the most influence on American life,” two choices 
stood out from their fellows. They were The Bos- 
ton Cook Book (1884) and the first mail order 
catalog (Montgomery, Ward). 3 J J April 23 
—a date of double significance—was celebrated by 
Spaniards as the 330th anniversary of the death of 
Cervantes. A national book fiesta throughout the 
country featured first editions of Don Quixote. 
& & 3% The same day the entire Russian nation 
commemorated the 382d birthday of Shakespeare. 
The extensive ceremonies included performances of 
plays by the English bard, given in the twenty-seven 
languages current in the Soviet Republics. 


Personal 


W. Somerset Maugham, who recently presented 
the original manuscript of his novel, Of Human 
Bondage, to the Library of Congress, is at work on 
what he states will be his last book. The seventy- 
two-year-old novelist admits to “being a little tired’’ 
after forty-nine years of continuous writing, in 
which he produced twenty-one novels, twenty-four 
plays, ninety short stories, six volumes of essays, 
and one book of autobiography. 3% J J Adet Lin 
(Flame from This Rock), eldest daughter of Lin 
Yutang, Chinese author and philosopher, eloped 
with Richard M. Biow, advertising executive, last 
April. Earlier in the spring Miss Lin had returned 
from the Eastern war zone, where she was a captain 
in the Chinese Army for two years. In a 
gesture of friendship toward the United States, 
Izvestia’s staff writer Ilya Ehrenburg (The Fall: of 
Paris), Red Star's Konstantin Simonov (Days and 
Nights), and Pravda's military editor, General 
Galaktionov, flew thousands of miles from Russia 
to be the guests of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton. & J 38 Nobel prize-winner Gabriela Mistral, 
Chilean poet, was the first delegate to resign from 
a United Nations post. A member of the Subcom- 
mission on the Status of Women, she gave no 
reason for her action. 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Advance Publication List 
Pp 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
pO PP a Sree eee ee eee $5.00 
MODERN MUSIC 
EE od iodide psd SN ERS 6 CRS Sas BK OES ERR ON ee Oe 3.00 
ART OF RUSSIA [164 full-page Illustrations) 
NS EP ey | Peon 5) mn Pe Porn ee 6.00 
STAR OVER JORDAN: THE LIFE AND 
CALLING OF THEODORE HERZL 
RS catia Sole. aig 2 ata t die MARIE A 6 ox'a,'6\ 010d 6 )anel 0k Wik @ Lae 3.75 
TOWARDS CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
EES SE Ee ee Se ee) ee 2.00 
YANKEE TEACHER: THE LIFE 
OF WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 
NS ee ee Pe ee 6.00 
SPINOZA, THE LIFE OF 
A SPIRITUAL HERO (Preface by Albert Einstein) 
NN ee ee Ak Oe enh: 5 Snare eae 3.75 
CHARLES DARWIN AND THE VOYAGE OF 
‘ THE BEAGLE (Unpublished Letters and Notebooks—lIllustrated) 
Edited by Darwin’s granddaughter, Lady Nora Barlow ....... 5.00 
SCIENCE SINCE 1500 
a ig ne hg. a iy, ws wid 0k ee RT aw ea ee a 5.00 
UNUSUAL WORDS—AND HOW THEY CAME ABOUT 
IND 3s. oon dd voodoo sa Seb nee ak SIRS OCIS 5.00 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE 
rr I NS ad ose ou 6 60 Sa dliste M BO Bln le 10.00 
MYASKOVSKY: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
EE LO Ae rl, ee ere ee 2.75 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PSYCHOLOGY 
ni, SMS SN Bo oo. 0.4 hie 0. se 6, do,c8 Be, © hs Boe. oh and 10.00 
SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 
NN EE OOO EEE PTE eT ee Te eee ee ee 3.75 
HANDBOOK OF CORRECTIONAL MEDICINE 
Robert M. Lindner and Robert V. Seliger, Editors ........... 10.00 
SHANGHAI HONEYMOON [A Novel) 
IIE Sg: 200 eats wd a Rhos oes 2 OS ARR 3.00 
DREAM MATES [A Novel] 
' ED ES Si At bands coke ss oe oo chabeeks th ake ee 3.00 
PH ILOSOPH ICAL L | BRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Awards 


The George Washington Carver Memorial 
Award was presented this year to Fannie Cook for 
her novel of Negro life in St. Louis, Mrs. Palmer's 
Honey. & & When the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters held its annual joint ceremonial 
with the American Academy in May, the institute's 
Gold Medal, given once in ten years in the field of 
nonfiction belles-lettres, went to Van Wyck Brooks 
for his work in the essay and criticism. The insti- 
tute’s annual award of $1,000 for distinguished 
achievement by a foreign artist, composer, or writer 
living in this country was presented by William 
Rose Benét to Ralph Hodgson, English poet now 
resident in Minerva, Ohio. & 3% Helen Mears 
(Year of the Wild Boar), winner of the eleventh 
annual nonfiction Houghton Mifflin Literary Fel- 
lowship ($2,400), has returned to Japan to write 
a book on the defeated Nipponese. %& J J The 
first beneficiary of the Academy of American Poets’ 
newly established fellowship, which carries a sti- 
pend of $5,000, was Edgard Lee Masters (Spoon 
River Anthology). & * #® Florence Page Jaques, 
author of books on wild life (Snowshoe Country, 
Birds Across the Sky) and her husband, Francis 
Lee Jaques, who has illustrated her works, were 
joint recipients of the medal of the John Burroughs 
Association. 

DIED 


MARCH 31. Leon Kobrin, novelist and playwright; 
in Brooklyn, New York; after a short illness; 
seventy-three. His books were mainly novels of 
manners, such as the well known A Lithuanian 
Village (1920). He also wrote for the Yiddish 
theater, translated, with his wife, the works of 
Chekhov, Zola, Tolstoy, and others, and contrib- 
uted frequently to the Jewish press. Among his 
more than thirty plays are Children of Nature and 
Enemies. 


APRIL 1. Edward Brewster Sheldon, playwright; 
in New York City; of a coronary thrombosis; sixty. 
Fame came to Sheldon when Minnie Maddern 
Fiske starred in his Salvation Nell, a play he had 
written while a student at Harvard. Later suc- 
cesses included The Nigger, which caused a furore 
in 1909 because of the controversial plot; and 
Romance, his best known work. Sheldon also made 
many adaptations for the stage, and collaborated on 
such Broadway productions as Lulu Belle and Dis- 
honored Lady. In spite of the disabilities of his 
later life, he retained his influence in the theater 
and was often consulted by famous stars. 


APRIL 3. Thomas Dixon, author and clergyman; 
in Raleigh, North Carolina; after a long period of 
ill health; eighty-two. The author of The Clans- 
man, which served as the basis for “the first mil- 
lion-dollar movie,”’—‘“The Birth of a Nation”— 
Dixon also wrote many other novels, a number of 
plays, and six motion pictures. His first book, The 
Leopard's Spots, which was not written until he 
was thirty-eight, was an immediate success, selling 
almost a million copies and making a fortune for 
the author. Proud of his ancestral connections with 
the first Ku Klux Klan, Dixon’s theme was “white 
supremacy.” 


ApriL 3. Graham Seton Hutchison, novelist and 
educator; in High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
England; fifty-six. “An admitted Fascist and ad- 
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mirer of Adolf Hitler,” Colonel Hutchison attacked 
the Jews in his book, Meteor (1933). The follow- 
ing year he caused an international furore by start- 
ing the rumor that Albert I of Belgium had been 
murdered. Later he was sued by Clement Attlee 
for slander, but the case was settled by apology. 
Most widely known of his books is The W Plan, 
a spy novel about the First World War. 


APRIL 8. Mary Arnold Crocker Lewisohn, poet, 
playwright, and critic; in Brooklyn, New York; 
after a long illness; eighty. Under the pseudonym 
“Bosworth Crocker,’ Mrs. Lewisohn wrote a num- 
ber of plays, and contributed poems and dramatic 
criticism to various publications. In 1929 she 
sued her former husband, Ludwig Lewisohn, for 
$200,000, saying that she had been libeled in his 
novel, Mid-Channel. Best known of her plays is 
Heritage. 

APRIL 9. Lyle Saxon, novelist and historian; in 
New Orleans; following an operation; fifty-four. 
His books portrayed the Deep South, especially his 
native Louisiana. Outstanding works are Children 
of Strangers, a novel of the sugar cane country, and 
a biography, La Fitte the Pirate, which was filmed 
as The Buccaneer. 


APRIL 13. Frederic H. Hatton, playwright and 
critic; at Rutland, Illinois; sixty-six. A critic be- 
fore he began to write for the stage, Hatton col- 
laborated with his wife, the late Fanny Locke Hat- 
ton, in a long series of dramas. Their first play, 
Years of Discretion, was an outstanding success in 
both New York and London. Later works included 
Lombardi, Ltd., Upstairs and Down, and with Leo 
Ditrichstein, The Great Lover. In the 1920's the 
Hattons went to Hollywood where they worked on 
scenarios and adaptations for such stars as Alice 
Brady, John Gilbert, and Norma Shearer. 


APRIL 18. Paulina Brandreth, author and poet; at 
Newtown, Connecticut. Miss Brandreth, whose 
poems appeared in Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, and 
other magazines, also contributed nature studies to 
Field and Stream under the pseudonym ‘Paul 
Brandreth.” Best known of her books is Tales of 
Enchantment. 


APRIL 21. John Maynard Keynes, author, editor, 
and economist; in London; of a heart ailment; 
sixty-three. Lord Keynes, who edited the Economic 
Journal from 1912 to his death, was at one time a 
member of the “Bloomsbury” circle, which in- 
cluded such literary figures as Lytton Strachey, 
V. Sackville West, Arthur Waley, and Virginia 
Woolf. The master of a “lucid, literary style,’ he 
was the author of many books on finance, of which 
the most noted was The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace (1919). This book created a sensation 
when it first appeared, running through five edi- 
tions and being translated into eleven languages. 
Lord Keynes was also an historian, and deeply in- 
terested in music, the theater, and the ballet. In 
1925 he was married to Lydia Lopokova, Russian 
ballerina. 


APRIL 26. Count Hermann Keyserling, philos- 
opher, author, and lecturer; at Innsbruck, in the 
Austrian Tyrol; sixty-five. His Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher gained him a wide public, which was 
increased by his extensive lecture tours. Later 
books were less successful. Deploring “the meager 
intelligence” of women, the count advised young 
men of ‘potential genius” to avoid marriage. He 
was deprived of his German citizenship by the 
Nazis in 1934, but it was restored to him later as a 
result of adverse world criticism. 
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Is contemporary Russian dramd 
represented in your library? 


SEVEN SOVIET PLAYS 


With an Introduction by H. W. L. DANA 


Here are characteristic examples, in translation, of the best plays 
written in modern Russia. The cast of characters and stage direc- 
tions for each play are included, and biographical sketches of the 
authors. 520 pages. $4.00. 


FIELD MARSHAL KUTUZOV, by Viadimir Solovyov 
A stirring play about Napoleon’s invasion in 1812 and the Russian commander who 
defeated him. This play prepared the Russians for the use of the scorched earth policy 
and partisan fighting behind the enemy's lines. 


THE ORCHARDS OF POLOVCHANSK, by Leonid Leonov 
A picture of progress in the Soviet Union before the war. Like Chekhov's ‘The Cherry 
Orchard,” it shows a family gathering in a house near an orchard. But instead of 
futility, it depicts the joy of communal achievement. 


ON THE EVE, by Alexander Afinogenov 
This war play is about a Russian family on the eve of the Nazi invasion, and the trans- 
formation that took place in the following weeks. It portrays the indomitable spirit of 
the people when they were attacked. 


SMOKE OF THE FATHERLAND, by the Tur Brothers and L. Sheinin 
An exciting drama of the invasion. A former Russian landowner accompanies the 
invading Germans, and his attempt to regain his former estates is foiled by guerrilla 
fighters. 


ENGINEER SERGEYEV, by Vsevolod Rokk 
The destruction of the great Dnieprostroi Dam is the dramatic climax to this play. It 
shows the pride of the Russians in their famous Dam, and how reluctantly they decided 
to destroy it rather than let it fall into enemy hands. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, by Konstantin Simonov 
A story of the inhabitants of a Russian town surrounded by the Germans. This play 
was produced in New York by the Theatre Guild, and the Clifford Odets translation 
is given here. The author also wrote the popular novel Days and Nights. 


THE FRONT, by Alexander Korneichuk 


This is the most widely discussed of all the war plays. In it the author criticized some 
of the older generals in the Red Army, and thus succeeded in bringing methods up to 


date and improving army conditions. 
— MACMILLAN 
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Charlotte Armstrong 


HARLOTTE ARMSTRONG, mystery writer, 
has a theory that accounts for the flood of 
detective stories that appeared during the war. 
“Nobody,” she says, “could write realism—and 
nobody wanted to read it, either. Everybody would 
have liked to read comedy, but who could write it? 
A close knit little private murder, with justice at 
the end was the very thing. Escape or something.” 
Miss Armstrong found her own escape in the writ- 
ing of a trio of whodunits, leading up to her last 
book, The Unsuspected, which was one of the sen- 
sations of the early spring publishing season. 

Born in Vulcan, Michigan, on May 2, 1905, 
Charlotte Armstrong is the daughter of Frank Hall 
Armstrong and Clara Pascoe Armstrong. She grew 
up in the iron-mining country of northern Michi- 
gan, where her father, who comes from a long line 
of “‘covered-wagon” Yankees, was a mining engi- 
neer and inventor. Her mother’s people were 
Cornish. After attending the Vulcan High School, 
she went to Ferry Hall, in Lake Forest, Illinois, and 
then spent two years at the University of Wis- 
consin. For her last year of academic work, she 
went to Barnard College, Columbia University, 
where she received her B.A. in 1925. 

After leaving the university, Charlotte Arm- 
strong found a position with the New York Times, 
but it had nothing to do with writing: she took 
classified advertisements over the telephone for the 
sum of eighteen dollars a week. Following this, 
she was a fashion reporter for a buyer’s guide called 
the Breath of the Avenue, going around from shop 
to shop spotting trends. Then for a while she was 
an office worker in a firm of certified public ac- 
countants in the downtown district. Three years 
after she was out of college, Miss Armstrong's busi- 
ness experiences were terminated by her marriage 
to Jack Lewi, an advertising man. 


Since childhood Charlotte Armstrong has been 
writing: first in school, then as editor of the Ferry 
Hall magazine; and later, poems in the New 
Yorker magazine. After her marriage she became 
interested in the theater. Her first play, The Hap- 
piest Days (1939), was produced on Broadway 
under the direction of Marc Connelly. Though not 
generally well received, the play did awaken some 
interest in Brooks Atkinson, drama critic for the 
New York Times. “Out of a shattering tragedy,” 
he wrote, “Charlotte Armstrong has recovered a 
few merciful strands of beauty.... She has put a 
rueful tale on the stage with simplicity and tender- 
ness.” Miss Armstrong’s second play, Ring Around 
Elizabeth, produced on Broadway in November 
1941, reaped a negative reaction in New York, 
although it did rather well in Philadelphia. The 
New York Times referred to this drama as a ‘‘mis- 
guided comedy,” and deplored the fact that so dis- 
tinguished an actress as Jane Cowl should concern 
herself with such “fiddle-faddle.” Miss Cowl, 
nevertheless, played her part “with the gusto of a 
woman who is having a grand time.” 

While Ring Around Elizabeth was in rehearsal 
Miss Armstrong sold her first mystery story, which 
was published in 1942 with the title, Lay On, 
Mac Duff. Critics called it a “generally pleasing 
item,” a “well constructed and exciting baffler,”’ 
and “refreshing.” The author developed ‘“‘the 
promise she exhibited in her first book’’ in a second 
mystery, The Case of the Weird Sisters (1943). 
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This was followed by The Innocent Flower 
(1945), which Elizabeth Haxton Bullock described 
in Book Week as “on the mild side,” but amply 
rewarding. - A foreword states that all characters 
are synthetic, with the exception of three of the 
children, modeled after the author’s own. Miss 
Armstrong's last book, The Unsuspected (1946), 
is not a true mystery story, since the murderer is 
known from the start; nor is it, according to 
Howard Haycraft, a psychological study, but rather, 
an “extraordinarily exciting surface melodrama,” 
distinguished by “tight writing and broad, colorful 
delineation of character and mood.” While this 
suspense novel was being serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post, many people telephoned the author 
to suggest a solution, advise about the plot, or just 
to guess the ending. Miss Armstrong found this 
rather wearing at first, but then decided that some 
reader reaction would be helpful in the future. Be- 
fore publication in book form, The Unsuspected 
was bought for the motion pictures. The author, 
accompanied by her family, went to Hollywood to 
supervise the filming. 

Before going to California, Charlotte Armstrong, 
her husband, and their children, Jeremy Brett, 
Penny, and Peter, lived in New Rochelle, N.Y. As 
a hobby she ran a little theater with a troupe of 
twenty high school students in a stable in the back- 
yard of her home. Other recreations included gar- 
dening and the reading of “quantities of mystery 
stories.” A favorite book in another category is 
Stanislavski’s An Actor Prepares. The author is of 
the Protestant faith, but has no particular political 
affiliation. Undaunted by the reception accorded to 
her first two plays, the slight, hazel-eyed, brown- 
haired Miss Armstrong expects to write others. She 
also contemplates doing a novel some day—an idea 
which frightens her, she says, because, unlike the 
drama or the mystery story, the novel has no rules 
and limitations. At present the author is at work 
on a new suspense story, The Better to Eat You! 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Selected New McGRAW-HILL Business Books 
For the Library 











NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 


By John M. Amiss, Director of Indus- 
trial Education for the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, and Esther Sherman of his 
staff. 
Opens the door for those who de- 
sire to make a career for them- 
selves in industry. Outlines the 
duties, working conditions, wages 
and qualifications of specific in- 
dustrial jobs. 277 pages, 20 full 
page drawings. $2.50 


JOB PLACEMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


By Clark D. Bridges, Director of Con- 

servation Services, Zurich Insurance 

Companies, McGraw-Hill Industrial 

Organization and Management Series. 
Written for physicians, industrial- 
ists, and all those concerned with 
the selection and placement of 
workers. Offers practical help in 
the rehabilitation and proper job 
placement of disabled workers. 
329 pages. 


POSTWAR TAXATION AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


By Harold M. Groves, Professor of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Committee for Economic Development 
Research Studies. 


A study of our tax system pro- 
viding a clearer understanding of 
the long-range factors involved 
in a planned tax structure, 432 
pages, charts, diagrams and 
tables. $4.50 


MOVING AHEAD ON YOUR JOB 


By Richard P. Calhoon, Personnel 

Director, Kendall Mills. 
A practical book explaining the 
personal traits necessary for mov- 
ing ahead in business, providing 
a detailed breakdown of what 
business leadership requires. 295 
pages. $2.75 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD 


City Building in Terms of Space, Time and 
Money. 


By Louis Justement, Architect, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 
Shows how order, efficiency and 
beauty in our. cities can be 
achieved, considering economics, 
politics, administration, finance, 
and design. 232 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, 9 charts. $4.50 


LINCOLN’S INCENTIVE SYSTEM 


By James F. Lincoln, President, Lin- 
coln Electric Company, McGraw-Hill 
Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment Series. 
Brings together the fundamentals 
and methods of application of the 
incentive plan of management, 
and the history of its use in the 
Lincoln Electric Company. 192 
pages. $2.00 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
PICTURE STORY 


A Practical Guide to the Production of 
Visual Articles 


By Daniel D. Mich, Executive Editor, 
LOOK Magazine, and Edwin Eber- 
man, Art Director, LOOK Magazine. 


A detailed manual, giving the 
reader an understanding and the 
practical techniques of the ex- 
citing new journalistic form, the 
picture story. 239p pages, 245 il- 
lustrations. $3.50 


COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Paul E. Klein and Ruth E. Moffitt, 
McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Se- 

rves. 
A guide and source book for 
teachers, administrators, and 
counselors, presenting an exten- 
sive treatment of guidance in the 
field of adult education. 185 pages. 
$2.00 


JOBS AND MARKETS 


C.E.D. Research Staff 

How To Prevent Inflation and Depres- 

sion in the Transition 
Prepared by members of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
Research Staff. 143 pages. $1.60 


MANAGEMENT CAN BE HUMAN 


By Harvey Stowers, Asst. to Presi- 
dent, Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, McGraw-Hill Industrial 
Organization and Management Series. 
Presents common-sense advice for 
establishing better human rela- 
tions between management and 
workers, thereby reducing produc- 
tion costs and raising the quality 
of work, 131 pages. $1.50 


Visit the McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY Booth Featuring Our 
Latest Business and Technical Books at the 
A.L.A. Convention (Booth A-10) 











McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Hugh MacLennan 


THOUGHTFUL chronicler of the racial 

strains—in a double sense — that threaten 
disunity in one’s country is not always without 
honor there, as was recently shown by the Canadian 
Authors’ Association in giving the Governor Gen- 
eral's Literary Award, a silver medal, to the author 
of Two Solitudes. This novel, Hugh MacLennan’s 
second, published in 1945, was preceded by a fic- 
tional account of the great Halifax harbor explo- 
sion of 1917, Barometer Rising (1941), which the 
New York Herald Tribune Books called ‘‘a first 
novel of unusual quality, essentially a novel of 
inner drama.’ The writer is now halfway through 
a third novel, which he says depends more directly 
on character than did the other two, and, he hopes, 
“will cut deeper.” Its scene is laid both in Canada 
and the United States. 

The whole position of a writer in Canada is a 
peculiar one, writes Mr. MacLennan, ‘‘owing to 
what may be a time-lag in social development be- 
tween this country and the United States, and what 
may also be (and I hope it is) a difference much 
deeper than most Americans suspect. Anyway, this 
makes the task of a Canadian who writes in large 
part for an American audience somewhat difficult. 
Americans not only don’t know our frame of social 
reference. They are apt to dismiss Canadian social 
values as old-fashioned. Only time will tell 
whether Canada is a real social entity, or merely a 
reflection of what the United States used to be 
forty years ago.” 

A Rhodes Scholar for Canada at large from 1929 
to 1933, and tennis champion of the Maritime 
Provinces from 1929 to 1931, John Hugh Mac- 
Lennan could hardly have been a complete stranger 
to his Canadian reading public. He was born at 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, on March 20, 1907, the 
son of the late Samuel J. MacLennan and of Kath- 
erine (MacQuarrie) MacLennan. They moved 
with seven-year-old Hugh at the outbreak of the 
First World War to Halifax, where, when he was 
ten, two ships, one loaded with TNT, collided 
in Halifax Harbor with a consequent terrific ex- 
plosion. The boy attended Halifax Academy and 
Dalhousie University, which granted him a B.A. 
degree in 1929. His Rhodes scholarship took him 
to Oriel College at Oxford University, where he 
“read Classical Mods. and Greats,”’ his particular 
interest then, as now, being history. He received a 
B.A. degree in 1932, an M.A. in 1935, and that 
year returned to America where he had been 
granted a fellowship in the Princeton Graduate 
School. In this most academic year of 1935 he 
garnered another M.A. and his Ph.D. degree from 
Princeton for a thesis, Oxyrhynchus (“God forbid 
that you should have to read it!”’). A study of a 
town in Roman Egypt, based entirely on more than 
five thousand papyri found on the site, ‘it was an 
attempt to examine the decline of the Roman social 
and economic system in the provinces through the 
large end of the telescope, and as such succeeded 
to some extent. It often gives me shivers to re- 
member the evidence and to compare it with what 
one sees today.” 

Returning to Canada, MacLennan taught classics 
and history at Lower Canada College, Montreal, 
from 1943 to 1945, when Two Solitude, a study 
of the conflict between French-Canadian and British 
ideas and ideals, and with a title derived from 
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Rainer Maria Rilke, was published. Written on a 
Guggenheim fellowship, it was a selection of the 
Canadian Book-of-the-Month Club, was received 
with critical acclaim, and has sold nearly 75,000 
copies. It will soon appear in England, has been 
translated into French for the Montreal market, is 
in process of being translated into Swedish, and 
will also be translated into Dutch and Spanish 
Two Solitudes was appraised by Leo Kennedy in 
Book Week as “a clean-cut novel of great warmth 
and skill, peopled with flesh-and-blood characters 
whose personal lives and problems are skeined with 
the racial and religious life and problems of their 
homeland, in a way perhaps unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world.” 

Not surprisingly, Mr. MacLennan is a Presbyte- 
rian. He lists no political affiliation, ‘because party 
and political labels mean nothing unless one is a 
die-hard conservative, a Fascist, or a communist, 
and I am none of these.” He was married to Dor 
othy Duncan on June 22, 1936. Mrs. MacLennan, 
who is American-born, has published four books 
as Dorothy Duncan since 1939, which may explain 
why her husband has written only two novels in the 
same period! Bluenose; a Portrait of Nova Scotia 
(1942) is an affectionate tribute to the Nova Sco- 
tian people into which she married, their history, 
customs, and folkways. Here’s to Canada! (1941) 
has been described as the most complete and up-to- 
date guide to Canada now available. 

The MacLennans live on Mountain Street in 
Montreal, with a summer place at North Hatley in 
the Province of Quebec. As a youth the novelist 
played a good deal of Rugby football, basketball, 
and hockey, and he played tennis for Oxford 
against Cambridge in 1931 and 1932. Tennis, 
chess, walking, and boating are his present recrea- 
tions. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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For Those Who Seek 
Specialized Information 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. and THOMAS 
Here are the results of seven 


he Chicago Institute for Psycho- 


FRENCH, M.D. 
years’ research by t f 
analysis to find a faster, more efficient 


and mental disorders. The study 


distress of sufferers from many 
ances. 





GETTING A JOB IN ADVERTISING 


JAMES DAVIS WOOLF, of J. Walter Thomp- 
Practical, friendly guidance for those 


who want, not only to get into advertising, but to 
their particular 


son Company. 


find the most favorable spot for 
talents, aptitudes, and temperament. 





ADVERTISING TO THE MASS MARKET 


Also by JAMES DAVIS WOOLF. 
illustrates ideas and principles é 
have been proven successful over and over again in 
advertisements directed to the great masses of the 
Explains how to construct ‘‘ads’’ 


that let universal longings, fears, hopes, and faith 


presents and 


general public. 


exert their fullest motivating powers. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES 


voluntary health agencies, prepare 





pices of the National Health Council. 
Self-Evaluation Schedule against which every agency 
will want to check itself to appraise its efficiency. 


, and conse- 


quently more accessible method of treating nervous 
recounts the help- 

ful application of psychotherapy in relieving the 
types of disturb- 


$5.00 


$2.00 


This book 
that 


$3.50 


SELSKAR H. GUNN and PHILIP S. PLATT. 


An interpretive study of the place and functions of 
d under the aus- 


Includes a 


$3.00 


TIME STUDY and MOTION ECONOMY 


ROBERT LEE MORROW. 


Stresses methods improvement. 
calculations, and results 


PR 


ARTHUR HOLMES. 


trated that it will interest 


American. Recommended 


planet we live on. 








reference book on principles and procedures. 
how to organize and train a time study department. 
Concrete examples, 


from actual 


A comprehensive 
Shows 


practice. 


$5.00 


NCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


“Thoroughly up to date; 


so well and clearly written and so beautifully illus- 
many thoughtful and 


inquiring members of the general public.’’—Scientific 
to everyone who wants 


to know more about the nature and materials of the 


$4.50 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 


I 
an 
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Just Out... 


A History Of Education 


JAMES MULHERN. Here, in broad 
outline, is the story of education in its 
relation to evolving society. A stimulat- 
ing and informative text which fives as 
complete an account of the evolution of 
the modern world, modern mind and 
modern education as is possible with i 
the limits of one volume. 7 

$4.50 


Labor - Management Economies 


P wi B; OWEN (with Stevenson, Jor- 
an & Harrison, Inc.) A basic practical 
summary that brings into balance the 


economic factors related directly to the 


a of employer and employee, and 
those that govern Producing, marketing 
and consuming of goods. 

$2.00 


Australia —The New Customer 


ae DANIEL and MINNIE 
ne -LE. Invaluable information about 
the new post-war market “down under’’ 
rite of authentic facts concerning 
weg trade, industries, communication 
ving conditions, government and he 
Australian customer himself, "y 

$4.50 


Job Evaluation Methods 


CHARLES WALTER LYTLE. 
comprehensive Presentation of one of the 
newer developments in industrial rela- 
tions. Details current methods and tech 
niques of job evaluation. : 
first organized explanation of building 
rating structures; developing a plan 
pear petty individual company’s needs 
nd whic i i F 
_ will enlist workers coopera- 


Includes the 


$6.00 


Getting Into Foreign Trade 


sone VAN CLEEF. Dispels 
; 7 of t e mystery surrounding foreign 
rade operations for those who are con 
sidering entering the field, either as nel 


are des irous o careers n overnment 
f i 
1 g 


The Milk Industry 


ae Ww. BARTLETT. A reeog- 
zed dairy marketing specialist makes a 


oe _examination and then points 
eh e industry's Possibilities for ex. 
ion. A comprehensive survey of 


Production, distributi i 
pots wee ae ion, and role in the 
$4.50 


ee 
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SIGNIFICANT 
PITMAN Books 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
by Herbert R. Simonds 


Revised and enlarged edition of this 
authoritative book containing list of top 
plastics in American industry, important 
new developments and processes, dis- 
cussion of plastics industry in foreign 
countries, and chemistry of plastics. 
3rd Edition, 396 Pages 


MATERIALS-HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
by Matthew W. Potts (Just Published) 


Defines, describes, and presents general 
applications of most essential and more 
widely used types of equipment. Utilizes 
standardized nomenclature and treats 
fundamentals of materials handling rather 
than specialized applications and techni- 
cal details. 

192 Pages $2.50 


THE AIRCRAFT MECHANIC 
A Manual for Certificate 
Candidates 

by Philip Siegel (June) 

Complete information on all subjects 
required by the C.A.A. for licensing of 
an aircraft mechanic. Civil Air Regula- 
tions; Propellers; Hydraulics; Rigging & 
Assembly; Wood, Fabric & Dope; Weld- 
ing & Sheet Metal. Each chapter treated 
separately with review text and over 100 
typical questions. 

350 Pages About $3.50 


MAGNESIUM FABRICATION 
by Lothair B. Harkins (June) 


A handbook of authoritative data for 
all phases of the fabrication of mag- 
nesium-alloy sheet, extrusions, and tubing 
into the finished product. Contains his- 
tory of magnesium metal and its future 
possibilities, and lists sources of supply 
for materials needed in magnesium fabri- 
cation. 


200 Pages $2.75 


CERAMIC WHITEWARES 

by Rexford Newcomb, Jr. (July) 

Covers the details of manufacturing all 
types of white-bodied ceramic articles— 
commonly called “whiteware”. Tells of 
their most important uses both in con- 
sumer goods and in industrial applica- 
tions, where ceramics are considered as 
engineering materials. 


325 Pages 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


2 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


About $4.50 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 





Witness the Bull 


To the Editor: 

May I take exception to a statement from a corre- 
spondent quoted in your ‘Notes and Quotes” de- 
partment of the May issue? This writer apparently 
feels that if the delegates to the United Nations 
were put on a meatless diet they would become 
more pacific. But I recall that Bernard Shaw in 
one of his prefaces explained his own truculence by 
pointing out that vegetarians—witness the bull— 
are notoriously bellicose. 

JAMES HENLE, President 
The Vanguard Press, New York 


Book Bags 


To the Editor: 


Where can a children’s department obtain paper 
bags to be used as book bags? We would like to 
make the use of such containers a requirement if 
we could obtain a durable and attractive one. 

HELEN M. NEARY 
409 North Summit 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Oldest Staff Organization ? 


To the Editor: 


The Staff Organizations Round Table has been 
asked which library staff organization has had the 
longest continuous existence. There is nothing in 
our records which gives this information and we 
feel that it will be interesting to gather some data 
on the history of staff organizations. 

I should like very much to hear about long estab- 
lished staff associations or unions, whether affili- 
ated with the SORT or not, and the date and cir- 
cumstances of their organization. 

MILDRED T. St1BITz, Secretary 
Staff Organizations Round Table 
Dayton, Obio, Public Library 


Half-time Assistantship 


Michigan State College Library offers a half-time 
assistantship for the academic year 1946-1947 to an 
experienced librarian with a full year of library 
training who will work for a-master’s degree. The 
stipend, fixed by the college for half-time assistant- 
ships, is $800 for twenty hours of work a week for 
ten months. The candidate may choose his own 
field in which to work for the M.S., M.A., 
M.Music, M.Forestry, or a professional degree in 
engineering. A curriculum is available for county 
and rural librarians in rural sociology. Send tran- 
script of credits and record of experience with let- 
ter of application to Jackson E. Towne, Librarian, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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That They May Live 


At this moment a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion is facing death from sheer starvation. Diseases 
caused by malnutrition are taking a heavy toll in 
human lives. Plague, already sweeping China, may 
well spread to other continents. 

The Emergency Food Collection, now. under way 
throughout the United States on behalf of UNRRA, 
assumes great significance in this world famine. Its 
purpose is to supplement the minimum subsistence 
diets planned for in UNRRA’s general relief pro- 
gram. Both food in tin cans and money to buy food 
are sought. Every penny contributed will be used 
to buy more food. 

The collection was undertaken because millions 
of people in this country want to make direct and 
personal contributions to help save lives of war 
victims overseas. The contributed food will be dis- 
tributed free, without discrimination, on the basis 
of greatest need. Handling and shipping problems 
restrict the collection to foods canned in tin. 

Food collection depots have been established in 
every community in the United States. Those who 
wish to make cash contributions may do so through 
their local committees. If more convenient, checks 
or money orders can be sent to national headquar- 
ters of the Emergency Food Collection, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. 


Social Progress Institute 


““Peace—Freedom—Jobs: Our Goals and Our 
Responsibilities” is the theme of a conference 
planned for men and women interested in inter- 
national affairs, race relations, and economic prob- 
lems to be held June 24 through July 5 by the 
Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. For terms and program address 
Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, 
Wollaston 70, Massachusetts. 


School Library Workshop 


The sixth annual Summer Conference for School 
Librarians in Service will be held at State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York from July 30 to Au- 
gust 2. The conference opens with a Book and 
Author Day featuring famous authors and illustra- 
tors. The three-day workshop, on the theme ‘The 
School Library and the Adolescent,” will be con- 
ducted by Frieda M. Heller, associate professor and 
librarian of the University School at Ohio State 
University. Further details may be obtained from 
Alice Damon Rider, Librarian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York. 


Three-Session Curriculum 


The University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship will register qualified students in the summer 
session June 17, 1946, and will continue them 
through the autumn and winter sessions to com- 
plete the full curriculum by March 14, 1947. Ad- 
ditional students will be accepted to carry the cur- 
riculum in three summer sessions. 

A beginning class will also be admitted on Sep- 
tember 23, 1946 and another on January 2, 1947. 
Extra faculty members will make these additional 
classes possible. Early registration is advised. Re- 
quests for further information should be sent to 
the Director, University of Denver, School of Li- 
brarianship, 211 15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


JUNE 1946 


A Complete 


Civil Service Bureau 
FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


xk 


(° order to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for helpful civil service books 
being made upon Librarians by thousands 
of returning veterans, we have organized 
a new Civil Service Question and An- 
swer Book Division with a complete line 
of question and answer books of all pub- 
lishers for your reference shelves. 

Listed below are a few of the titles 
which are very much in demand and can 
be supplied now: 


TITLE PRICE 


Civil Service Arithmetic ..... $1.00 
General Civil Service Test 
Guide 

General Tests 

Improving Your Arithmetic 
Improving Your Vocabulary and 
Spelling 

Professional General Tests ... 
Right Job For You and How 
To Get It 

Vocabulary and Spelling 
Bookkeeping-Accounting. .... 
Clerical and Machine Operat- 
ing Examinations 
Clerk-Typist-Stenographer .... 
Questions and Answers For 
Civil Service Clerical Positions 
Stenographer-Typist, Junior 
and Senior 

Law Enforcing Positions, Ques- 
tions and Answers For Civil 
Service 

Manual for Postal Positions 
(Post Office Clerk, Post Office 
Carrier, Railway Mail Clerk) 
Post Office Clerk and Carrier 
Railway Postal Clerk and Clerk- 
Carrier Positions (Civil Service 
Help Book) 


x** * 


FREE: Send for descriptive catalog 
“CSB” which lists nearly 100 question 
and answer books for Federal, State, and 
City civil service exams. 

ORDER DIRECTLY FROM 


Crvit Service Book Division 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
72 Fifth Avenue Dept CSB New York 11 
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FOR READING OR REFERENCE 
YOULL WANT— 


UNCOMMON VALOR 


MARINE DIVISIONS IN ACTION 


BY SIX MARINE CORPS COMBAT 
CORRESPONDENTS 


UNCOMMON VALOR is the first and the only history of 
the operations of our six Marine Divisions in the Pacific. 
Here, told in the hard-bitten prose of the men who fought 
with the divisions they write about, is the story of the Ma- 
$3.00 rines which names names, cites places, sparkles with color. 
In UNCOMMON VALOR you'll find some of the finest writing to come out of the 
war—by authors whose names you'll find in almost any issue of Colliers, The New York 
Times, Harper’s—any of our top-notch periodicals—along with sound history, and the 
maps and statistical appendixes needed to back up and illustrate the narrative. Full-color 
reproductions of the Marine Division insignia are included. 











FIGHTING DIVISIONS 


By E. J. KAHN, Jr. 
& HENRY McLEMORE 


Here are the histories of 
the Army's ninety com- 
bat divisions—and of 
the men who fought on 


sachin s+ 


4 





the thousand battlefields 
Sa of World War II, from 
: 

™ =the doorstep of Japan 

: to the Elbe. 
j The New York Times 
says: ‘““. . . should inter- 
$2.50 est thousands of the 
surviving graduates of these Divisions. . .” And 


Virginia Kirkus says, in part, “Civilians should know 
—and the combat troops will have this book as evi- 
dence of why each individual division was the best 
of the lot. A book that will be permanently valuable 
for ready reference—on library shelves—in veterans’ 


centers..." Maps, charts, Division Insignia in color. 





Basic Books for Your 
Reference Shelves 


WORLD WAR II 


By Dr. Roger W. Shugg 
& Maj. H.A. DeWeerd 


KIRKUS says: “An extraordi- 
nary job. . . never neglects the 
significance of the individual 
campaign or battle... A valu- 
able document for the military 
historian or student . . . possible 
reference book for the private 
citizen. . .” $3.00 





SELECTED SPEECHES AND 
STATEMENTS OF GENERAL 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
An invaluable source for the his- 


tory of our planning for, and 
conduct of, World War II. 


$2.75 





48 MILLION TONS TO 
EISENHOWER 


The magnificent achievements of 
our supply services in maintain- 
ing our hard-hitting European 
armies. $2.00 





Seventeenth Street, N W 


The Infantry Journal Press 11'° Syysnteente Stree 
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Your Patrons Vote On Their Congressmen This Year 


nds the Usefulness of Your LIBRARY 


| CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY —4 Issues Annually 


A Service by and for Newspaper Editors 
oat fen No go to tte! 
THESE PATRONS u 
e HIGH SCHOOL . . « Reference . . Single source of these important 
records of Congressional activity. Every record of every 

















STUDENTS 
e COLLEGE member of Congress on every issue. . . action on amend- 
STUDENTS ments to all major bills . . . action in committees that 
e ADULT CLASSES is often more important than floor action . . . record 
e TEACHERS of pressure groups for and against legislation . . . 
e LAWYERS digest of bills and debates . . . entire course of action 
e POLITICAL can be followed. 
" aa 1945 Congressional Quarterly contains voting record 
LEAGUES of present members on major issues back to 1919 


PRESS RESEARCH, INC. 


Henrietta and Nelson Poynter, Editors and Publishers 


e LABOR UNIONS 
e BUSINESS MEN 


e INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS O 


e ECONOMISTS 
STATISTICIANS Congressional Quarterly 4 issues per year $20 
r 


INSPECT CONGRESSIONAL 
— QUARTER 
a a WITHOUT OBLIGATION 














pond Research, Inc., Publishers Send ONE VOL 
GRESSIONAL QUARTERLY CONGRESSIONAL GUAR ERC 


732 17th Street, N. W for ™m Swati 
. ,N. W. y examination. 1 ‘ 
Washington 6, D. C stand this incurs no Fa 


ae ee 






; | 
our Patrons Vote On Their Congressmen This Year! 
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Films to Enrich 
Your Program— 
in the 1946-1947 edition of the 


PAT AT OG 


OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Over 1300 subjects. .. Selected from the best available sources. . . 
Chosen for their educational content, wholesomeness, and techni- 
cal quality—Many FREE—others at small rental or service cost. 








FILMS FOR ANY OCCASION— 


You'll agree that our list of nontheatrical 
films is among the most comprehensive and 
largest available. Thousands of organiza- 
tions use it, year after year, in arranging their 
film programs. You will find in our catalog 
a wealth of educational and entertainment 


material for any occasion—whether it be a 








classroom, auditorium, community, religious, 





youth, ot camp program. 


For your FREE copy of the 1946-1947 edition of the 
CATALOG OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
Write to your nearest Exchange NOW! 
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Announcing a New Publication 


Israel of Tomorrow 


Edited by LEO JUNG 


A guide for the intelligent Jew towards a deeper under- 
standing of his background and towards harmonious partici- 
pation in the work for his future. 

The book contains twenty-one chapters written by spe- 
cialists and conveying vital information hitherto inaccessible 
in English. 

“Israel of Tomorrow” reveals both Judaism as a philos- 
ophy of life, and its detailed program for universal human 
welfare. 

The essays describe Jewish problems and achievements 
in the American scene, the power and heroism of Polish 
Jewry, the promise and challenge of Palestine— 





Telling of soldiers, scientists, tillers of the soil, 

of Jewish law touching labor relations, peace and justice, 
of aesthetics and natural science, of recent projects, 

of religious education, of ancient solutions 


and of modern perplexities. 


Fearless, succinct, fascinating—some of the chapters will 
provoke violent discussion, others will arouse admiration— 
all stimulating the thought and promote the work of the 
reader—for a happier TOMORROW. 


500 PAGES SIZE 64,x9% Price $3.75 


HERALD SQUARE PRESS, Inc. 
233 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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a————= JUST PUBLISHED —— 


A new edition to a popular series 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS 
Youn ‘Penne 


By Gladys Burch 


AN inspiration and an education for young 
people! Lives of more than a dozen of 
the most famous violinists of all time—from 
Arcangelo Corelli and Antonio Vivaldi to Fritz 
Kreisler and Albert Spaulding. 
Full accounts of their early 
life, education and great suc- 
cesses. 

And this book is about vio- 
lins as well as the players. 
Several detailed chapters are 
devoted to the historical back- 
ground of the instrument, its 
construction, and the noted 
violin manufacturers. I] / u 5- 
trated, $2.00. 





| 


SINGIN’ 
YANKEES 


By Philip D. Jordan 


The amazing story of a fabu- 
lous family! Talented, stub- 
born, gay, eccentric, full of 
courage and humor, the Hutch- 
insons were America’s most 
famous band of family singers. 
New Hampshire farmers 
turned troubadours, they 
dared to sing the cause of 
abolition and temperance the 
breadth and length of the 
young republic. 


Their melodramatic battles 








OTHER GREAT BIOGRAPHIES 


for Young People 


FAMOUS INVENTORS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE —/rmengarde 
Eberle, Milestone names in the advance of science— 
from Gutenberg to Marconi. 14 memorable biog- 
raphies. 


FAMOUS PIANISTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—G/ad)s Burch, 
The Biggest names in piano history p/ws the birth and 
early history of that great instrument. 


RN COMPOSERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—G /ad)5 
Burch, The romantic lives of over 20 modern com- 
posers from Mussorgsky and Humperdinck to Sibelius 
and Gershwin. 

FAMOUS AUTHORS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—R 4 mon P. 
Coffman and Nathan G. Goodman, 19 immortal names 
in literature from Shakespeare to Jack London. 


FAMOUS PIONEERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE —Cofman and 
Goodman. The lives of these 16 great American pio- 
neers embody also the early history of our country. 


FAMOUS EXPLORERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—Coffman and 
Goodman, 16 thrilling biographies of adventure and 
discovery from Lief Ericson to Livingstone and 
Stanley. Also chapters on the recent polar and air 
explorations. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—G /adys 
Burch and John Wolcott, The undying names of 
classical music from Palestrina and Bach to Wagner 
and Debussy. 20 inspiring biographies. 

FAMOUS GENERALS AND ADMIRALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
—Coffman and Goodman, The headliners of history 
from Alexander the Great to our present day military 
and naval heroes. 

These authoritative and_ highly-readable 
raphies fill a definite need in every 
library. Each is a big, sturdy, cloth- 
74%" x 834’. Each is beautifully illustrated. 
remarkably low-priced at only $2.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers since 1838 


67 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


biog- 
pote people s 

und volume, 
And 
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with audiences and press made 
them the most praised and the 
most damned of all the troupes 
of family singers so popular in 
the nineteenth-century United 
States. Their songs of reform 
advocated or ridiculed many 
of the new ideas and fads of 
their time: dress reform, wom- 
an’s rights, Grahamite diet no- 
tions, bloodletting, the “yarbs” 
of Thomsonian medicine. 


They sang for entertainment, 
too, and lovers of popular 
music will find a rich store of 
sentimental ballads, spirituals, 
and doggerel skillfully woven 


into the context of the zestful 
story. 
Intimate, true to life, their 


tuneful triumphs and personal 
tribulations make fascinating 
reading. 


$3.50 


Ce MU MM I MU UO II 


READY IN eS ae 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








ALUM M 
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ECHNICAL books get the call 

these days—especially those in 
the field of Radio-Electronics! And 
wherever this popular subject is 
read, Ghirardi Radio - Electronic 
books will be found in the most- 
thumbed row. On an actual survey 
among 817 technicians, a total of 
724— NINE OUT OF TEN — 
named Ghirardi Books as their first 
choice! 


THE MOST WIDELY-ENDORSED BOOKS IN 
THE Radio-Electronic PROFESSION 


BASIC RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


Ghirardi’s giant 972-page RADIO 
PHYSICS COURSE has given more 
people their training in basic Radio- 
Electronics than any other book of its 
kind. Specifically designed for home 
study by beginners without previous 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTING 




















training. Every step is made crystal 
clear by both text and more than 500 
diagrams and illustrations. Covers every 
phase of the field from theory to actual 
practice. Endorsed by leading techni- 
cians throughout the world. $5. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICING 


Ghirardi’s 1300-page MODERN RADIO SERV- 


_ 





Ghirardi’s 744-page, manual-size RADIO 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER’S HANDBOOK is equally 
valuable to professional servicemen or beginners. 
Describes common trouble symptoms, their causes 
and exact remedies for practically every model 
and make of radio in use today. Contains hun- 
dreds of additional data compilations, service hints 
and other useful information. $5. 


CAPACITORS 


THE ELECTROLYTIC CAP- 
ACITOR by Alexander M. 
Georgiev, is a complete, modern 
treatise on least 
known, yet most essential of all 
Radio-Electronic components. 
Covers every capacitor subject 
from construction to selection, 
use, repair and replacement, etc. 
Includes a comprehensive patent 
bibliography. 200 pages. Over 80 
diagrams and illus. $3. 





one of the 


ICING is the only complete, inexpensive 1 vol. 
course in professional radio-electronic repair work. 
Covers test instrument usage, scientific circuit 
analysis, trouble checks, components, installation, 
repair—and dozens of other essential subjects. 
Over 700 illus. Written for home study. $5. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


aC 7/7 7/101 


MING & PRODUCTION, by 
7h dike 





Richard Hubbell, is a fascinat- 
ing guide to this newest anc 
fastest growing of the Arts, é agape fit? 
Tells exactly how Television 
programs are prepared and 
produced; explains equipment 
and future possibilities; ex- 
plains every phase of the work 
both in text and in over 50 
photos which, in themselves, 
provide a valuable course of 
instruction. 207 pages. $3. 





MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC., 232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 


BE aiicttal tin dad kbinariwondesa ssc a 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE... 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS &.. 

AIR COMPRESSORS aaene cay a 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ............. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ............... ! 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 

BN RAG heed cl afi uk Wo e'dns dod eco csvosnc a 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ..... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ........ 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL .......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ........... ! 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 

PORMN ES Cats onc puebdardnkaaksasoscs <> 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

OO I des thins naa dtinnabe bins wee 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ......... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 

GD tebe Aidddhs nadbeueeambusoceasoas< xs 6 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... | 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ............... | 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 

ns Ree anid s naira bo, 0 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ...... 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............ 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. |, Il, Hl, IV. V. Vi. Vil, VIN, 
IX, X, Xl, XUL 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


a new novel 


by the author of 
THE SCARLET LILY 


ROAD 
FROM 
OLIVET 


by Edward F. Murphy 


Beginning on the first Easter Sun- 
day, this is a thrilling dramatiza- 
tion of the heroic struggles of 
Mary Magdalene and the earliest 
Christians on their road to glory. 
Exiled to Rome, the very center of 
the pagan world—a civilization of 
extravagant luxury, unfettered pas- 
sion, inhuman cruelty—Mary re- 
joices in the opportunity to teach 
“even these” the message of broth- 
erly love she learned at Christ's 
Tteet. 


Forceful, timeless in its appeal, 
ROAD FROM OLIVET is peo- 
pled with unforgettable characters 
and scenes vividly and imaginative- 
ly presenting a graphic picture of 
the incredible 

world of the Cae- 

sars. The May se- 

lection of the Cath- 

olic Literary Foun- 

dation. 


*2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1106 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Important VIKING JUNIOR 
BOOKS for your library 






1 TREASURE FOR THE TAKING 


A Basic Book List for Boys and Girls 
By ANNE THAXTER EATON 


“A valuable book list for parents and libraries. Favorites of the past are in this as well as a 
good selection of moderns and there is excellent classification according to subject and age 
level. A brief resume of each book is invaluable in aiding parents, teachers, and librarians 
to make adequate selection of reading material ... Author of Reading With Children, Miss 
Eaton’s wide experience and great knowledge in this field give this book expert handling.” 

—VIRGINIA KIRKUS _ $2.50 


“BEQUEST OF WINGS” BIG MUSIC 


A Family’s Pleasures with Books 
By ANNIS DUFF 


“Mrs. Duff writes warmly of the way in 
which she has brought books into the lives 
of her children... With chapters on music 
and pictures, the practical usefulness of this 
wise and understanding book is increased 
by a check list of the books mentioned.” 
—Horn Book. $2.00 


HARRIETT 


By CHARLES MCKINLEY, Jr. 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


“Children will chuckle over this pure non- 
sense story of a well bred London horse of 
Edwardian days . .. has charm and style.” 
—KATHRINE H. McALARNEY, Library 
Journal. All ages. $2.00 


or Twenty Merry Tales to Tell 
Chosen by MARY NOEL BLEECKER 
Illustrated by Louis Glanzman 


“Story tellers will find that this collection 
gives new impetus to their art, and the chil- 
dren will discover here some stories they 
have never read before.”—FRANCES 
CLARKE SAYERS, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
All ages. $2.50 


JUNGLE JOURNEY 


By JO BESSE MCELVEEN WALDECK 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A dangerous, thrilling trip by the author up 
the Cuyuni River into the jungle of British 
Guiana, where she and her husband lived 
among the Indians. 


High School age. $2.50 


ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY 


By DOROTHY KUNHARDT Illustrated by Helen Sewell 


“Mrs. Kunhardt has caught the beauty that is common to childhood the world over... 
Helen Sewell’s beautiful drawings in color would be a rare gift to any child.” 
—RUTH A. HILL, Saturday Review of Literature. Ages 7—10. $2.50 


MY DOG RINTY 


By ELLEN TARRY and MARIE HALL ETS 
Photographs by Alexander and Alexaridra Alland 


An understanding Harlem editor saves a small boy from losing his beloved dog, bringing 
happiness and prosperity where before there was nothing but trouble. Ages7—10. $1.50 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW and USED 


TEXT-REFERENCE 


BOUGHT SOLD 


and 





SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 
FREE 100-page catalog 
and supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 titles. 
TO SELL — send us list 
of any books you may 


have for sale or 
exchange. 


ESTABLISHED 
1902 

















HAVE YOU TIME TO READ 
600 CHILDREN’S BOOKS? 


We'll do it for you with the monthly 


Junior REVIEWERS 


Guide to the Best Children’s Books. Frank, 
accurate reviews of all juveniles published. 


Pre-tested by children and school classes. 
Evaluated and reviewed by adult experts. 


Subscriptions: 1 year, $2.50 —2 years, $4.00 
FREE—With subscription 


Catalog of the Best Books for Chil- 
dren. 800 titles, including Classics, 
grouped by ages, annotated. (Coming 
Sept. 15) 50c each. 


Junior 
REVIEWERS 


JeaN PornpexTer Cosy, Editor 
241 Greenwood Street—Newton Centre 59, Mass. 





















Public 
Administration 
Review 


For career men in 
the public service 


leaders in governmental 
agencies and business 
enterprises 


officials in progressive 
administrative agencies 


Subscription $5 per annum 


Published quarterly 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Illinois 


eee? &eaekteneweeee/e—_ee 2 ee ss eS 
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Your Technical Shelf 
Is Incomplete Without 
An Authentic Book on 


Freezing 
Foods 


Here is a_ book 
written by a home 
economist — endorsed 
and distributed by 
home freezer manu- 
facturers. The com- 
plete freezing instruc- 
tions are clear and 
concise. 

Directions for pack- 

“ aging, storing, thaw- 
ing, and cooking frozen foods are included. 
Practical photographs and four-color meat 
charts round out this practical book. 

Spring and summer bring added interest 
in "Freezing Foods at Home". Put this 
book on your reference shelf now to answer 
your patrons’ questions. 


Price $1. postpaid. 
Write: 
SHIRLEY ROLFS, Home Economist 


211 Foshay Tower Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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“for the improvement of 
social and living conditions” 


American Foundations for Social Welfare 


By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. Fresh ob- 
servations on the place of foundations in American life, together 
with a descriptive directory of 505 existing foundations. Just 
published. $2.00 


Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. “This excellent 
book brings together in one volume some of the most pertinent 
facts about our industrial economy.”—Political Science Quarterly. 

$1.25 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 


By Allen H. Eaton. Again available is this “thorough, sympa- 
thetic, and delightful study of the handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands bound in so worthy a setting of cover, print, and illus- 
tration.” —Mountain Life and Work. $3.50 


Your Community 


By Joanna C. Colcord. “A guide for community study, a sound 
comprehensive framework on which to erect essential social data, 
and an invaluable reference for day-to-day problems.”—Survey. 

$1.00 





Law Training in Continental Europe 


By Eric F. Schweinburg. This study points up significant dif- 
ferences in European and American legal training, with important 
implications for training for the public services in the United 
States. $1.00 


STANDING Orpbers. Nearly 3,000 libraries, organizations, and in- 
dividuals are taking advantage of the economy and convenience 
of the Foundation’s special Standing Order Plan. Descriptive 
booklet on request. 


From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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THIRTY-ONE POEMS BY 
RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Translated, with an Introduction by 
Lupwic LEwisoHN 


A carefully selected miniature anthology of Rilke 
in English, translated by Ludwig Lewisohn with 
remarkable artistry and poetic feeling. The vol- 
ume covers Rilke’s creative activity from his 
earliest work to his last poems. Ludwig Lewisohn 
is an ideal person to interpret Rilke. He possesses 
the understanding and insight necessary to do 
justice to the creations of this ‘Beethoven among 
poets.” $2. 


THE MUSIC MAKERS 


An Anthology of Outstanding 
Contemporary American Lyric Poetry 


Compiled with an introduction by 
STANTON A. CoBLENTZ 


Here is the flowering of American Poetry of the 
ast two decades. Only poetry of traditional 
orms has been included, work that is represen- 
tative of the best in lyrical quality. Among the 

ts ~~ eg ~ are Joseph Auslander, Robert P. 

ristram Coffin, DuBose Heyward, Robert Hillyer, 
Robert Nathan, Karl Shapiro, Sara Teasdale 
Eleanor Wylie, and many others, $3.75 


BEECHHURST PRESS 
BERNARD ACKERMAN, INC. 


116 East 19th Street New York 3, N.Y. 

















Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years, Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











B-23 


That's our booth number. The 
Sixty-Fifth Annual 


Conference of the American 


occasion: 


Library Association. The place: 
Buffalo Memorial Auditorium. 
The dates: June |6th-22nd. 


We are planning an interest- 
ing and colorful exhibit for the 
occasion. We hope you may 
find time to visit us at Booth 
B-23. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N, GRAND AVENUE., LANSING, MICH. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 











LYONS PRACTICAL 
AIR BRAKE BOOK 


This air brake or power brake 
book should be in all libraries to 
complete their technical book 
file. A new book on the up-to- 
date air brake or power brake 
used on the present railway 
trains. The book includes a 
practical explanation of the 
working mechanism and opera- 
tion of the air valves and their 
operation as a unit in train 
handling. 


Imitation leather bound—1000 
questions and answers 


Book 6 x 9. Price $5.00 postpaid 


J. M. LYONS 


Amarillo, Texas 


2010 Van Buren St. 
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New Cambridge Books 


UNCLE VANYA: THREE SISTERS: THE CHERRY 
ORCHARD 
by A. P. CHEKHOV 
In view of the present scarcity of Russian Texts and of the de- 


mand for reading material by the increased number of students 
of Russian, this edition of three major plays by Chekhov has been 


\ reproduced by photographic offset from the Gosizdat Leningrad 
1935 edition. $1.50 
MODERN CHEMISTRY: Some Sketches of its Historical 

Development 


by A. J. BERRY 


This book provides a proper historical perspective in those 
branches of chemistry where progress has been most rapid in 
the last fifty years. The author devotes separate chapters to the 
history of separate subjects in chemistry telling the stories of the 
great theorists and experimenters. 2.50 


THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE AND THE GROWTH 
OF NATIONAL IDEOLOGY 
by H. M. CHADWICK 
A distinguished philologist describes and groups the peoples who 
speak the more than forty languages of Europe. He shows how 
their histories and cultures have influenced their social and political 
thinking and caused ideologies and feelings of national conscious- 


ness to evolve. $4.00 
CAMBRIDGE THE 
UNIVERSITY MACMILLAN 
PRESS 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11 COMPANY 











REENFORCED ALUMINUM 


BOOK SUPPORTS |i 
in Three Colors... ld 


New and different! 18 gauge alum- 
inum, reenforced, and modernly de- 
signed. Handsomely finished with a 
special electric anodic dye process 
that will not chip. Any number will 
be shipped on approval and all have 
the usual Demco guarantee of satis- 
faction. Colors silver, bronze and 


New-Stronger! el 
: 


















dubonette. 

Catalog No. 753-S Catalog No. 753-B 
(Silver) (Bronze) or 754-D 

per 10 lots__..$ 3.00 (Dubonette) 


per 100 lots_._.$25.00 per 10 lots....$ 3.50 
per 100 lots...$30.00 





112 S. Carroll St, Madison 3, Wis. 
87 Wallace Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 
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EVERY SERIOUS READER 
AND STUDENT WANTS 


POWER 
UNLEASHED 


The Story of 


ELECTRICITY 
AND POWER 


By M. M. Samuels, E.E. 


Chief, REA Technical Stand- 
ards, Fellow of American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers 





Everything the library patron or student wants to know 
about electricity or power is in POWER UNLEASHED 
from harnessing of natural forces to split atoms. 


Everything the reader ever wanted to know about power 
systems, about methods of producing, generating and 
transmitting electricity for every need of life, about the 
functions and work of human personnel and mechanical 
and scientific forces—all this and more are concretely 
demonstrated here, with brilliant explanations that are as 
fascinating and stimulating as they are enlightening. 


Written In Non-Technical Language 


Written by a noted authority in everyday, non-technical 
language even laymen can easily understand and enjoy, 
POWER UNLEASHED answers 1001 questions vital to 
all concerned with electricity or power—from top execu- 
tives or experts to beginners and students. 


N. Y. Publie Library Quarterly Praise 
In the opinion of authorities, POWER UNLEASHED is 
the ‘‘outstanding’’ book on electricity and electric power. 


‘A fascinating story told in non-technical language,’’ says 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, 

an account of the development and characteristics of 
electricity, with its contributions to man’s comfort and 
héalth.”’ 


“Most enlightening . . . explanations of technicalities are 
easily understood,”’’ says THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 
“much valuable information . highly recom 


mended.’ 
3rd Printing $3.50 


Recommended by 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


DORSET HOUSE, Inec., Publishers Dept. WL 
33 West 42nd St., New York 18 

| Please send me postpaid . . copies of POWER | 
UNLEASHED. Payment | at $3.50 a copy is 

| enclosed. | 
PE WEE Rinabe sweat bs acsahesteckdbeaneoeca 

| | a en Pree | 

| EE datetebaodiartiweedicdpetelcnsecss | 
CO GE OO kno vcvcciccss RR eee 

| Special Library discount on quantity | 
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CERVANTES: 
A Bibliography 


Raymond L. Grismer 


Of all the Spanish authors 


Cervantes, is the most univer- 


sally known. His works have 


been translated into nearly 
every language, and interest in 
the man and his work is wide- 
spread. Here in one alphabeti- 
cal list (by author, with a sub- 
ject index) appear the books, 
and other 


essays, articles stud- 


ies on the life of Cervantes, 
his works and his imitators. 
$4.50 
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STILL LE LLLLLLLLL Lecco REL LULL 


Juvenile Delinquency: 
A Critical Annotated 
Bibliography 1937-1944 


P. S. de Q. Cabot 
Over 900 articles in 
periodicals and similar items 
included, representing a 
from some 


books, 


are 
selection eight 


thousand initially considered. 
Full bibliographical data and 
abstracts of content are given. 
The emphasis is on research, 


The 


book is scheduled for publica- 


prevention and treatment. 


tion on July 1 and the price is 
be announced. 


PLLA LLL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLGLLLLLRPLLLPLLPLLLPPLLLLLLUCLLULLLPLLLPLLLPPLLPLLLPLLLLPLLLPLEPPLTLLLUPLULLCULUUELUPLPLLUEE 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Triumph 
Clear 


by LORRAINE BEIM 


The remarkable work done at Warm 
Springs Foundation makes an un- 
usual setting for this story of a girl’s 
courage and determination. 

Young Marsh Evans rebels against 
the Foundation and the world when 
she discovers she may always be a 
cripple, unable to fulfill her lifelong 
ambition to be an actress. But grad- 
ually she begins to develop new in- 
terests and a better understanding 
of the real values of life. 

Ages 12 and up $2.00 


by iF ‘Gy ) " 
JEAN AY 
BOTH WELL . 
author of LITTLE BOAT BOY 


The sights and sounds of India are 
skillfully woven into the mystery 
and adventure of this book in which 
a young Hindu boy discovers the 
true story of his parentage. 

Ages 8-12 $2.00 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARGARET AYER 


and H. L. JOHNSON 


A highly bred Boxer puppy becomes 
a Seeing-Eye dog after a series of 
unfortunate adventures. A fine story, 
told without sentimentality. 

Ages 8-12 $2.00 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHORS 
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One of the most lovable and irre- 
pressible characters in current fic- 
tion steps right out of the pages of 
the Saturday Evening Post and into 


the hearts of your readers. 


“Allan's fun is amiable and persua- 
sive. He should appeal to that large 
group of householders—male or 
female—who have not yet forgotten 


the exigencies of wartime living." 


Arlin J. Hiken 
—The Chicago Sun Book Week 


$2.50 


Samuel Curl, inc. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: GEORGE J. McLEOD, LTD., TORONTO 
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Figure Drawing Without A Model $ 
The Art and Use of the Poster 
Practical Fashion Sketches 
Essentials of Creative Design 
Simplified Drawing 

Clay Modeling 

Drawing for Illustration 
Pencil Drawing 

Ink, Pen & Brush 

Pastel Painting 

Simplified Drawing 

Oil Painting 

Working in Leather 


* 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


Arts & Crafts for Children $1 
eee for Children 1 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOK 


80 East 1ith Street New York 3 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 


sezeeeeez 8888 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


VOLUME Il 


The second volume of this important 
series, covering a survey of the re- 
sources of 843 libraries from Ala- 
bama through Montana, will be off 
the press about May 1, 1946. Tells 
where collections of special subjects 
may be located, unusual periodical 
holdings, information about  inter- 
library loans, photostatic or microfilm 
service and other pertinent material. 


Geographically arranged. Organiza- 
tion and subject indexes. /Plano- 
graphed. Sold only with Vol. III and 
IV as a unit. Latter two volumes 
available in the fall, 1946. $22.60. 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 E, 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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MEET US IN BUFFALO... 


A. L. A. National Convention 
Memorial Auditorium 


BOOTH D 17 


McCLURG’S WELCOMES YOU 


Make it a point to visit our Home Office 
when you have occasion to be in Chicago. 


An interesting tour of inspection awaits you! 
See the newest books of all publishers . . . 
see how your orders are filled. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET * CHICAGO I1, ILLINOIS 
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Library-Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 








CLASS egg which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 


rebound. Therefore it is economy to 


purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and _ school 
people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 





Tain aoe) Ewin Allen Company 


ial over-sewing 
eT caheieeainn a BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bound book. 








ee eae De Write for current catalogues and lists 











2nd Edition of the 


Refrigeration Applications Volume 


of the 
DATA BOOK 


Just Off the Press! (last edition dated 1940) 


® Entirely Rewritten 

® Many New Chapters Added 

® Thoroughly Indexed 

® Elaborate Classified Section Included 


$5.00 the copy—$4 to public and university libraries 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 West 40 Street, New York 18, New York 
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of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 16 








If You Have To Miss 
The Buffalo Conference 


There Is No Reason 
You Have To Miss 








Request us to send you a copy of 
the Catalog and Check List of the 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT. 
This is a classified list of recent 
publishing arranged by Dewey Deci- 
mal classification. The new books 
at your fingertips. There is no 








PALESTINE: 


JEWISH HOMELAND? 


Reference Shelf 
Johnsen 342p $1.25 


Palestine is in the headlines. The British- 
American Inquiry Committee report has 
aroused the Moslem world. Russia is being 
drawn into the dispute as creeds, colors and 
ideologies meet head on. 


Both in area and population Palestine is 
smaller than the state of Maryland. How- 
ever, minor incidents can detonate world 
explosions and Palestine is a smoldering fuse. 


Who is right? 


The Arabs and the Zionists base their claim 
on commitments made by the British during 
and since World War I. Couched in diplo- 
matic language these seem to the Jews to 
offer a Jewish state and to the Arabs, an Arab 
state. 


By impartially presenting the facts as stated 
by. exponents of the divergent Jewish, Arab 
and British positions the book is an excellent 
antidote to the emotionalism of many head- 
lines. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 


BL LL $$ $$ EE EE EP PE EP 
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charge. Address: 





950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 








THE COMBINED 
BOOK EXHIBIT 








Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager 











to Books 
JULIA PETTEE $2.75 


The subtitle largely tells the story 
of this latest book on an important 
daily problem. Beginning with the 
development of the dictionary cat- 
alog, the book proceeds to discuss 
the principles evolved for subject 
headings, the method of dealing 
with them, and problems as they 
arise in practice, especially in larg- 
er libraries. Included are Dr. 
Van Hoesen’s “Twelve Rules for 
Economy in Subject Headings,” 
many illustrations and examples, 
and an extensive bibliography. 


THE H. W. Witson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 








SUBJECT HEADINGS 


The History and Theory of the 
Alphabetical Subject Approach 
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ie 1946 A. L. A. convention at Buffalo is a really 
gala event. We, at E. P. Dutton, heartily welcome 
this opportunity—the first since 1942—-to greet our 


old friends and make new ones. 


While you’re at the Convention, drop in and see 
the E. P. Dutton exhibit at Exhibit Booth No. B-15, 


directly on the main aisle to the Registration Desk. 
Some of the books you'll be seeing there are: 


CHLOE MARR 


A novel by A. A. MILNE 








A HOW TO PICK A MATE: The 


, Guide to a Happy Marriage 
preview by DR. CLIFFORD R. ADAMS and VANCE 

PACKARD 
a 


of CLEMENTINE 


The Avery Hopwood Fiction Award Winner 
by PEGGY GOODIN 


forthcoming CONDITIONS OF CIVILIZED 
LIVING 
Dutton by ROBERT ULICH 
THE MUSIC BOX BOOK 
books by SYD SKOLSKY Illustrated by Roberta Paflin 


A DUTTON COLOR BOOK 


JOE MASON: Apprentice to 


* Audubon 
by CHARLIE MAY SIMON Illustrated by Henry 
C. Pitz 











RACCOON TWINS 


Written and illustrated by INEZ HOGAN 


MR. NIP AND MR. TUCK IN 


THE AIR 


by CAROLINE D. EMERSON Illustrated by 
W. C. Nims 


H.M.S. PINAFORE 


Adapted from Gilbert & Sullivan by OPAL 
WHEELER Illustrated in color by Fritz Kredel 


IF YOU CAN’T GET TO THE CONVENTION, send 


for the descriptive catalogue of our Summer Books 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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ROFILM READER 







ECONOMY 


for UNMATCHED }{ VERSATILITY 
READING COMFORT 


Tue simple, logical design of the Spencer Scholar's Microfilm 
Reader is based on a careful scientific study of microfilm read- 
ing requirements made by the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning. 


The Microfilm Reader provides: 
UNEQUALED EYE COMFORT .. . The opaque 
screen may be read for hours without fatigue. 
CLEAR, BRILLIANT IMAGE. . . The optics are well 
corrected and precision made. 

VERSATILITY . . . It can be used in offices, schools, 
hospitals, libraries—for reading documents, business 
records, international correspondence. 
INDUCEMENT TO STUDY. . . The shadow box \ 
gives an unusual sense of privacy. 
LOW COST . . . It is low in both purchase price and 
operating cost. 






















American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
The Spencer Microfilm 
Reader projects long or 
short lengths of 35 mm. 
or 16 mm. microfilm at 
15x. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. For 
literature write 


Dept. F91. 


/anyacturers of the SPENCER Aeieniifie SIustruments 
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The 31st Edition of a primary source book 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Editor: WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


1946 PRINTING 


Record of Events of 1945 


This volume, in its 27 major topical divisions, re- 
counts the events of the year 1945. While the 
usual subjects—historical, government, economic, 
social, scientific, cultural—are reviewed as in 
former editions, the overtones of the whole are 
definitely of the Second World War and its post- 
war problems. Here will be found the compre- 
hensive diplomatic, economic, and social picture 
related to the closing phase of the war, and here 
also the story of the final military, naval, and air 
operations on the far-flung fronts of the global 
conflict. The fundamental function of this work 
is to transcribe American action and reaction and 





American thought and interpretation in an epic 


Price $12.00 period of world history. 


The 27 major topical divisions of THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK are: 


American Political History Agriculture and Allied Mathematics and Astronomy 
International Affairs Industries Engineering and Construction 
The National Government Mineral Industries Geophysical Sciences 
State Government Manufactures and Chemistry and Physics 
Municipal Government Transportation Bi 
pe 3 ' iology 

Territories and Spheres of Populeti ee : 

Aandeices lathenace Opulation anc igration Medical Sciences 
Public Finance and Taxation Social Problems and Conditions Psychology and Philosophy 
Public Resources and Utilities Labor and Labor Legislation Literature and Language 
Defense and Armament Religion and Religious The Arts 
Business and Finance Organizations Education 


The American Year Book is: 
1. Sponsored by 46 national learned societies 


2. Recommended in Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 
“An excellent yearbook. .. ” : 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Compton’s! 
New Edition 


We are pleased to announce that a 





newly designed and expanded edi- | 
tion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 

pedia is now on the press and will be ready for early 
delivery. There is not enough space here for the full story | 
of all the new features of this superb edition. In brief, we 
have packed it brimful of color, added hundreds of new 
illustrations in gravure and black and white, included 
new state, country, and special purpose maps, increased 


the number of picture diagrams. 


While editorial attention has naturally centered on 





countries and cities affected by the war and on recording 
the many advances in science, there is new and revised , 
material in many other fields. Prewar weight of paper— 


no increase in price as yet. 


Back orders will consume the stock of the first sets 
bound. Orders placed immediately will be filled in Septem- 
ber. For further information, please contact your local 


representative or write us direct. 





F, E. Compton and Company 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 





CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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What St. Louisans Read 


SIX REPORTS TELL THE STORY 
By Charles H. Compton * 


[FURING the past six years the St. Louis 
Public Library has been trying out some- 
thing different in annual reports, following 
out in a way the plan I used in my book Who 
Reads What? \ have been inviting a limited 
number of readers, selected on an arbitrary 
basis to write—to a large extent—the reports 
of the library's activities. A satisfactory meas- 
uring stick for a public library's various serv- 
ices certainly has not as yet been discovered, 
but these reports are in my opinion one of 
the best measuring sticks of tangible and in- 
tangible benefits of a public library that have 
up to this time been used. 
The character of these reports is indicated 
in part by their titles: 
What St. Louisans Read—A Typical Day in the 
St. Louis Public Library—1940. (A study of 
nonfiction books and their readers.) 


Information Please—A Typical Day in the Ref- 
erence Departments of the St. Louis Public 
Library—1941. 


Books and Bullets—How the St. Louis Public 
Library Is Helping to Win the War—1942. 
(A study of the readers of technical war 
books. ) 

Books and the Postwar World—What Some 
St. Louisans Are Reading and Thinking 
1943. 

What St. Louis Children Read—A Typical Day 
in the Children’s Rooms of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library—1944. 

What Fiction St. Louisans Read—A Typical Day 
in the St. Louis Public Library—1945. 


* Librarian, St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library. 


JUNE 1946 


The first report was a study of the nonfic- 
tion readers on February 20, 1940. They 
numbered 1,378 who borrowed 2,161 books. 
Beginning with this report and continuing in 
the ensuing ones I sent an informal letter, 
not a questionnaire, to a selected number of 
the readers, in this case 653, of whom 232 
answered, I always got a tremendous thrill 
in reading these answers. They showed a 
friendly attitude toward the library with an 
evident appreciation of its services and a real 
interest in its welfare. The letters are to me 
the significant feature of the reports. The 
readers do in fact write the reports. 

An elderly retired woman wrote: 


No snow falls lighter than the snow of age, and 
none is heavier for it never melts. I am sorry I 
was incapacitated from answering your kind letter 
sooner. Being passed 72 years of age, I am like a 
great many others—I can not always do the things 
I would like to do. Now I will try and tell you 
why I love to read of the lives of good men and 
women because I find their lives interesting, enter- 
taining, and educational and a feast to the soul of 
anyone who loves good literature. There is noth- 
ing I enjoy so much as to park down in a comfort- 
able rocker and read the life of some noble man or 
woman who has made the world better for their 
having lived. I feel that a good book is a silent 
companion. I have read the works of Hamlin Gar- 
land, who passed away a few weeks ago, Jane 
Addams of the Hull House, and Helen Keller. The 
books were all good and uplifting. I just get a 
good book and I travel all over the world with the 
author. I have read the lives of all the presidents 
and kings and queens. Each book was a joy to my 
heart. I do not care for fiction. I like the deep 
human heart that is expressed in the lives of the 
good men and women of our beloved country. I 
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have just read the life of Louis Stevenson and A 
Life with Men and Books by Dr. Bostwick. Both 
of these books were a feast to my soul. Now I 
must tell you what the library out here at Baden 
has done for me. My heart had always been starved 
for good books, so when the library was established 
out here I began at once to get good books to read, 
and I have enjoyed many happy hours with different 
authors. There is the finest little lady in charge of 
the library—in fact the girls are all fine and they 
have been such a help to me in assisting me to 
select good books. They are efficient and pains- 
taking with each and every applicant. I have seen 
the lady that has charge of the library take as much 
time and pains in helping the little colored children 
select books to read that were suitable for them as 
she would anyone else. 


V ocations 


Books on vocations, how to get a job and 
how to get ahead on a job were the most 

pular on this typical day, 238 of the 2,161 

ks being of that nature. Other popular 
subjects were the social sciences, 225; litera- 
ture, 175; biographies, 248; and travel, 136. 

Borrowers represented 111 occupations. 
The variety is demonstrated by arbitrarily 
naming every tenth occupation in the alpha- 
betical list: accountants, beauticians, chem- 
ists, deaconess, filling-station attendant, ice- 
cream maker, managers, optician’s wife, por- 
ters, shoemaker, telegraph operator, wood- 
workers. An appendix gives a complete list 
of the books borrowed on February 20. 

It was with some hesitancy that I decided 
to do a report on fiction at all. Frankly I ques- 
tioned whether it would be interesting or sig- 
nificant. It proved to be both. 

On October 18, 1944, the St. Louis Public 
Library lent for home use 2,100 books of 
fiction to 1,210 adults, of whom 934 were 
women and 276 men. A record was made of 
the 2,100 books and of the names of the bor- 
rowers and their occupations. This report 
tells what kind of fiction was borrowed on 
that day and something about the persons 
who borrowed the books. It is primarily and 
frankly a demonstration of what the public 
library is doing in supplying recreation to the 
people of St. Louis. With no apologies to 
high-brows it is freely admitted that many 
of the books read on October 18 were light 
and ephemeral. But the vast entertainment 
value of fiction cannot be denied. Many of 
its critics accord it this attribute alone but 
the fact that it increases horizons, broadens 
understanding of human nature, supplies 
much informational background to important 
social, political, and economic problems, is 
evinced in the answers received to the letter 
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sent out to fiction readers in the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

A letter informal in character was written 
to 457 readers asking them how they hap- 
— to select the books taken out on Octo- 

er 18. Answers were received from 105. 
This is a typical letter of the forty printed in 
the report. 

An examiner at a manufacturing company 
wrote: 


In reply to your letter I would like to begin at 
the beginning. Ever since I was six years old I have 
held a library card and I have never been without 
one. I'm sure the books I have read through the 
library would reach around the world! During the 
depression when I hardly had a dime to my name 
(who had in those days?) and certainly none left 
over for entertainment, I just took my card and 
went to the nearest library. My favorite type of 
book is fiction, novels of people’s lives, their fami- 
lies, true to life stories. I don’t like mysteries, 
short stories, or classics, the latter being too deep 
for me. My favorite authors are Faith Baldwin, 
Pearl Buck, Louis Bromfield, Marcia Davenport, 
Lloyd C. Douglas, Rachel Field, Edna Ferber, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Mazo de la Roche, 
Martha Ostenso, Daphne Du Maurier, Kathleen 
Norris and her husband. I consider these authors 
tops. I think this will give you an idea of the type 
of books I prefer. I have always been able to get 
the books I have wanted at the library. I'm the 
only member of the family who reads books. The 
others read magazines and short stories. Books 
have always meant so very much to me. My friends 
always kid me because I’m never without one but 
I just come back with this retort, “I can always 
shut up a book if it bores me.” 


The report treats of fiction titles in seven 
large groups, namely, novels of character and 
manners and problem novels; short stories; 
detective and mystery stories and stories of 
intrigue; Western, pioneer, sea, and adven- 
ture stories; love stories; novels in foreign 
languages; historical and war novels. 

This was my conclusion to this report: 


The place of fiction in a public library has been 
a subject of discussion, even of controversy, for 
many years. John J. Bailey, who was librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library from 1865 to 1876, in 
one of his early reports discussed the question at 
some length. He said in part: 

“If it were possible to coerce readers into read- 
ing what are called solid books, it might be well 
for libraries to confine their purchases to books of 
that class. But as no law can compel people to 
read—any more than it can compel them to buy a 
newspaper they do not approve, or to visit a play 
that does not interest them—it is clear that the 
question is not so much ‘what shall the people be 
given to read,’ as ‘shall they be given anything to 
read or not.’ 

“The experiment has repeatedly been tried in sev- 
eral large libraries, and the result has been ever the 
same; reduction in novels, and general discourage- 
ment of novel-reading have not produced an in- 
crease of solid reading, but only a general falling 
off in the use of all departments of the library. In 
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regard to the question of injustice to the taxpayers, 
it appears to me that since, with us, the majority 
rules, and since the majority of the users of a public 
library wants novels, the money spent for them is 
unquestionably so spent in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of the people.” 

The attitude of many people toward fiction is 
much the same today though not to such a marked 
extent, and many librarians even yet are more or 
less apologetic because fiction readers make up half 
of the adult library public. However, public li- 
braries now circulate and probably will continue to 
circulate fiction in much the same numbers as in 
the past. The present report merely reassures me 
in the conviction held for many years that fiction 
plays an important part in the lives of thousands 
of people. The letters from readers especially bring 
home the many happy hours that people spend in 
the realm of imagination, forgetful of the stern 
reality that faces them in their lives. The human 
quality throughout these letters is convincing evi- 
dence that the public library is an important in- 
fluence in providing wholesome recreation to thou- 
sands of people. 


Juvenile Reading 


The occupations represented may be il- 
lustrated by naming the first in each letter of 
the alphabet: accountants, bankers, cabinet 
maker, dairy worker's wife, electricians, fac- 
tory workers, gardener, hardware dealer, in- 
spectors, jeweler, key-punch operators, lathe 
hand, machinists, nurses, OPA employee's 
wife, packer, railway employees, sailors, 
teachers, unemployed, waiters and waitresses, 
X-ray technician's wife. 

In a way perhaps the most interesting and 
certainly amusing report was ‘““What St. Louis 
Children Read.’”’ On November 1, 1943, a 
record was kept of books borrowed by chil- 
dren, which showed that 4,487 books were 
taken out by 2,407 children, of which 1,111 
were nonfiction, 1,767 fiction, and 1,609 pic- 
ture books and easy reading books for young 
children. The subjects of nonfiction books 
with number circulated included: biography, 
122; travel and geography, 108; history, 93; 
science, 106; literature, 104; World War II, 
92; aviation, 24; sports and games, 31; 
things to make and do, 53; music, 13; Bible 
stories, 7; community life, 44; atlases, dic- 
tionaries, and encyclopedias, 10; magazines, 
257. 

Books of fiction were classed under such 
subjects as stories about girls, ‘historical sto- 
ries of other lands, animal stories, mystery 
stories, career stories, school and sport sto- 
ries, fairy tales, frontier and pioneer stories. 

A letter was sent to 508 children, of whom 
173 answered, asking them how they hap- 
pened to select the books they borrowed on 
November 1. It is difficult to select one from 
the fifty letters published in the report, but 
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here is a letter that has an element of surprise 
along with the requested information: 


I got your letter and am answering it after a 
period of 15 days. I have just got time right now 
while the twins are sleeping. I guess you think 
they are mine, but you are mistaken, they are my 
sister's. They are seven weeks old. Well I will tell 
you about those books now. I got Sea Bird Island 
and Golden Summer because my girl friend said 
that they were two good books. I liked them very 
much and was glad she told me about them. I have 
not read any books on the same subject yet but I 
intend to. A couple of books that helped me in the 
study of history, geography and civics are Camel 
Bells, Middle Ages, Early Ages, and ever so many 
other books that I cannot think the names of. The 
five books I like the best are Kidnapped, Heidi, 
Camel Bells, Hans Brinker, Little Men, and Little 
Women. 1 hope you have enjoyed my letter to you 
as much as I enjoyed your letter. I never write let- 
ters so I hope you will excuse my writing, English, 
and the way I write letters. Irene Hoffman, 12 
St. Wenceslaus School, Grade 7. 


Naturally “What St. Louis Children Read” 
got more space in the newspapers than any 
of the other reports. George Hall, columnist 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, wrote an amus- 
ing comment. It is worth quoting from: 


Conscientious. parents who have returned from 
the library with books such as Strange Fruit and 
apprehensively have observed adolescent memo- 
randa concerning location of the spiciest passages, 
may draw a note of comfort from the annual report 
of the St. Louis Public Library. It’s the unusual 
youngster who goes in for this sort of thing, one 
can infer from the report. Librarian Charles H. 
Compton found the boys and girls as interested as 
ever in the nicely moral tales of an earlier day, and 
that they showed remarkably good sense in selecting 
their reading matter. 

This is established by the children themselves, 
who wrote to Compton at his request and outlined 
their feelings about life and literature. Compton 
printed 50 of their replies in his report, which 
turned out to be a noteworthy document. 

“I was simply overwhelmed at your request,” 
wrote Elijah Lloyd, 13 years old, an eighth-grade 
pupil at the Penrose School. ‘I am always reading 
some sort of book. I was in suspense every mo- 
ment while reading The Perilous Island and Jungle 
Highway. 1 have also read about Bach and Bee- 
thoven and other great German and foreign poets 
and musicians. I am a musician myself and I enjoy 
reading about other great men in this field before 
my time.” 

Not quite so advanced in a literary way is Ronald 
Lee Barebo, 11, but he is only in the sixth grade. 
Ronald said he was crazy about True Comics maga- 
zine, because “it tells about the war and all the 
heroes. I have a brother in the Army, too. “He is 
fighting overseas. I want to be a Marine when I 
get big. Before that I am going to be an engineer 
on a freight train.” 

Compton added a note of explanation with re- 
gard to True Comics which may news to in- 
experienced parents. “The editors of True Com- 
ics,” he said, “are giving children history and cur- 
rent events in a form they seem to crave—with 
lurid colors, a small amount of text, and fast ac- 
tion.’”” Compton noted that on a certain day last 
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year 257 copies of 19 different magazines were bor- 
rowed by boys and girls, and True Comics led the 
list with 65 borrowers. . 

Compton didn’t have 100 per cent success with 
his queries. He asked Charlene Gray, an eighth- 
grade student at the Simmons School, about three 
books she had borrowed. Charlene said she hadn't 
read two of them and didn’t like the third. “I was 
looking for some good books,” she added. 


The report concludes with these words: 


This report speaks for itself. November 1st was 
only one of the many days in the past and of those 
to come. Day after day, year after year, children 
come to the central library and to the branch librar- 
ies. They read in the children’s rooms; they borrow 
books to read in their homes. Of the many things 
that condition the lives of children, that make and 
develop their personalities, that sharpen their wits 
and enlarge their fund of information, books are 
among the most important. The wide variety of 
books read, as shown in this report, and the highly 
individual reading tastes indicated in the letters 
from the children suggest that children’s rooms 
manned by trained children’s librarians supply a 
liberal education to children in their formative 
years. 

As an appendix to this report there is a 
complete list of books borrowed by children 
on November 1. Grouped under appropriate 
subjects this list might serve as a reading 


guide for parents and children. 


Information 


“Information Please—A Typical Day in 
the Reference Departments of the St. Louis 
Public Library” was published in 1941. On 
January 14, 1941, 510 persons came to the 
five reference. departments of the library: 
general reference, art, applied science, teach- 
ers’ and parents,’ and municipal reference. 
On that day every person who came to these 
various rooms was asked the following ques- 
tions: 


What information do you want? 

Please list books, articles in magazines, pam- 
phlets, clipping, or maps you used today in 
getting information. 

If you are willing, please tell how you expect to 
use this information. 

Did you get the information you wanted today? 

Do you usually get the information you ask for 
in the reference departments of the St. Louis 


Public Library ? 
Name, home address, occupation, and business 


address. 

Of the 510 persons who came to the ref- 
erence departments on January 14, 420 said 
they got the information they wanted, 29 said 
they got in part the information they wanted, 
28 said they failed to get the information they 
wanted, and 33 did not answer this question. 

In answer to the question “Do you usually 
get the information you ask for in the refer- 
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ence departments?” there were 473 affirma- 
tive answers and 2 negative ones. Fifteen said 
this was the first time they had used the ref- 
erence departments, while 20 persons did not 
answer this question. 

It is interesting to note that of the 510 
patrons on January 14, 87 were nonresidents 
of St. Louis. Of these 65 were St. Louis 
County residents, while people from outside 
St. Louis and St. Louis County numbered 22. 
These 22 patrons came from all points in the 
United States, from Los Angeles to New 
York City; Shawnee, Oklahoma, to Mena, 
Arkansas. Many of the questions came over 
the telephone, the number in the reference 
room being 91. 

January 14 was a typical day, but every day 
in a reference department is a different day. 
It is probable that 90 per cent of the questions 
on January 15 were different from those on 
January 14. The thrill that comes to a true 
reference librarian is the absolutely new ques- 
tion that has never come to him or her before 
and that entails a search that quickens the 
initiative and uses every resource built up in 
the brain from information tracked down in 
the past. This report concludes with the 
words with which it began: “When you want 
information, think public library first.” 

The appendix consists of a complete list of 
books, magazines, and newspapers used in 
the reference rooms on January 14, 1941. 
The most noticeable thing in the list of ap- 
proximately 750 titles was that many were not 
reference books in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It takes all kinds of books to answer 
all kinds of questions. Many of them were 
answered by clippings which are not included 
in the list. 


War Aid 


Two reports published during the war may 
be described briefly. They both illustrate how 
short lists of timely books may lend them- 
selves to such reading studies. The facts 
demonstrated were not without significance. 

“Books and Bullets—How the St. Louis 
Public Library Is Helping to Win the War” 
was published in 1942. It was a study of the 
actual use made by men of a small collection 
of technical books, mostly on aviation and 
airplane manufacture. These 14 books were 
all duplicate copies purchased with $50 given 
by a former member of the library board in 
1940 to meet an urgent demand. By checking 
the library's records it was found that within 
a year’s time 122 persons had borrowed these 
14 books for home use. In some cases the 
books were taken out by a mother or other 
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relative for the men who used them. The 14 
books were taken out for home use 132 times 
as a number of the borrowers used more than 
one title. This means that each of the 14 
books was on the average read 91/2 times dur- 
ing the year. 

In answer to a letter asking the men who 
had used these books whether they had found 
them useful, the following is typical: 

A draftsman wrote: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
March 9, in which you requested me to write you of 
my reactions on a book which I borrowed, namely, 
Machine Shop Work by Turner. This book in my 
opinion is concise and to the point, having an ample 
number of sketches and illustrations. In my opinion 
it is a Class “‘A’’ book and is well deserving of the 
space it occupies at the central library. As to your 
question about other technical books which you 
have at the library, I have found Relay Systems by 
Monseth and Robinson to be an excellent study of 
this complex science. Also Principles of Direct 
Current Machines by Langsdorf is a well written 
book, and is being used at Washington University 
as an engineering textbook. 

Recently I have attained the position of elec- 
trical engineer at a forty-million-dollar plant in the 
St. Louis vicinity. I am sure my interest in the 
books which you have made available at the central 
library has helped me attain this position. This 
should answer your inquiry, as to whether these 
books have helped me in my work. In closing I 
wish to compliment you on the fine work you are 
doing with the science room which I believe is the 
most complete collection of technical information 
on this side of Chicago. 


These letters do answer definitely the ques- 
tion whether the $50 gift that purchased 
these 14 technical books on war subjects did 
bring dividends. The records of the use of 
thousands of similar technical books, if such 
records were compiled, would indicate that 
many thousand other men benefited along 
with the 122 readers of these 14 books. 


Postwar 


The other report, “Books and the Postwar 
World—What Some St. Louisans are Read- 
ing and Thinking,” was published in 1943. 
In January 1943, the American Library As- 
sociation published “Mobilizing Our Brain 
Power,” an annotated list of 16 significant 
recent books bearing upon a postwar world. 
The St. Louis Public Library purchased in 
quantity the books on this list for all circu- 
lating adult departments and branch libraries, 
and purchased duplicate copies as needed, 
acquiring 336 copies of the books, and 220 
pamphlets, largely those published by the 
National Resources Planning Board. The li- 
brary also purchased 20,000 copies of “Mo- 
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bilizing Our Brain Power’ and distributed 
them widely within the library and outside 
the library walls. 


In order to find out whether the 16 books 
on this list were being read and by whom, 
I asked in March that departments and 
branches send to me a record of the readers 
of these books. This record showed that 707 
copies of the 16 books had been read by 
521 people; 92 people had read two or more 
books on the list and to them I wrote a letter 
asking them about these books. 


The number of readers of each of the 16 
books is as follows: When the War Ends by 
Stuart Chase, 143; The Problems of Lasting 
Peace by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
90; The Making of Tomorrow by R. de 
Roussy de Sales, 85; A Time for Greatness 
by Herbert Agar, 73; This Is Your War by 
Marquis W. Childs, 56; Let the People Know 
by Norman Angell, 45; Color: Unfinished 
Business of Democracy, in Survey Graphic, 
November 1942, 44; Prelude to Victory by 
J. B. Reston, 40; Religion and the World of 
Tomorrow by W. W. Van Kirk, 24; Basis 
for Peace in the Far East by Nathaniel Peffer, 
23; Postwar Planning issued by the National 
Resources Planning Board, 22; Towards New 
Horizons: The World Beyond the War issued 
by the U.S. Office of War Information, 21; 
Postwar Worlds by P. E. Corbett, 21; You, 
Your Children, and War by Dorothy Walters 
Baruch, 10; Agenda for a Posiwar World by 
J. B. Condliffe, 9; The Transitional Period 
issued by the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 1. 


The occupations of the 521 readers of the 
books on the “Mobilizing Our Brain Power”’ 
list indicated that people in every walk of life 
were interested in the kind of postwar world 
we were going to have. Occupations repre- 
sented by 5 or more readers follow: 81 stu- 
dents, 47 schoolteachers, 33 clerks, 24 sales- 
men and saleswomen, 23 housewives, 20 li- 
brarians, 13 sales managers, 13 unemployed 
persons, 10 chemists, 10 post office em- 
ployees, 9 insurance agents, 9 lawyers, 9 
stenographers, 8 accountants, 7 engineers, 
7 physicians, 6 retired men, 6 secretaries, 
6 social workers, and 5 clergymen. An ap- 
pendix gave a complete list of the occupa- 
tions represented. 

I must content myself with quoting only 
one letter. This is from an accountant: 

I read a good deal and am specially interested in 
the political-economic affairs which seem to domi- 


nate the current scene. Sometimes I select books 
because recommended by acquaintances or because 
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of reviews, but more often because they are on the 
shelves when I happen into the library as I do 
rather frequently. 

The Making of Tomorrow by Roussy de Sales, 
sets forth the fundamental tendencies of the recent 
past, which will create the immediate future, with 
great keenness. If a substantial number of our 
people could acquire the type of thinking exempli- 
fied in this book we would have taken a long step 
toward an intelligent approach to the great prob- 
lems of our time. 

The characteristics of the author’s thinking which 
impressed me most were the impartiality of his 
attitude toward the different national leaders, his 
sense of historical development, and his conviction 
that the United States has reached a stage when it 
can no longer safely shirk world responsibilities. 
There is no simple solution. Whatever comes to 
pass will grow out of the past and will have to 
make use of the same imperfect humanity which 
has brought us to the present status. The outlook 
is not too encouraging. 

It seems to me that we are going through a 
period of transition which is truly revolutionary in 
character and that our business and political lead- 
ers are alarmingly unprepared to grapple with its 
problems. If your list of books could be made “‘re- 
quired reading” for some half-million of this group, 
their horizons would broaden considerably and no 
doubt some advance would result. Just reading, 
however, would not overcome established preju- 
dices or the tug of self-interest. 

I would like to add to your list out of my own 
recent reading, Dreher’s Coming Showdown, Burn- 
ham’s Managerial Revolution and Bingham’s Tech- 
niques of Democracy for some very acute thinking 
on domestic affairs, chiefly economic, and Wer- 
theimer’s Victory Is Not Enough for a sane ap- 
praisal of the European situation. 

Books are good for information and to stimulate 
thought. But no list of books will take the place of 
thinking nor of the historical habit of mind which 
sees each month and year growing out of past 
months and years, and recognizes the groping char- 
acter of all human efforts, friends, and so-called 
foes alike. 


Publicizing the Reports 


Various methods have been employed to 
advertise these reports. Fifty placards with 
easel backs were printed and were placed 
upon charging desks at central and branches. 
Placards on the exterior of the two library 
trucks attracted attention. The reports them- 
selves were placed on easels upon charging 
desks. The home circulation of the reports, 
though not large, was reasonably extensive. 
Of the first four reports, 1,000 copies were 
printed, 1,500 of the last two. The demand 
for the reports from libraries outside St. Louis 
was such that it could not be met. The re- 
quests from library schools for copies in 
rather large numbers were especially notice- 
able. The Public Library Commission of 
New Jersey offered to pay for the printing 
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of 150 copies of “What St. Louis Children 
Read” for distribution, but unfortunately the 
type had not been held and the price was pro- 
hibitive. A digest of the report was printed in 
the Wisconsin Library Commission Bulletin. 

St. Louis newspapers gave the six reports 
a surprising amount of space, especially con- 
sidering that they all had to compete with war 
news. They also received favorable notice in 
the professional library journals. An editorial 
written by Lucien Price in the Boston Globe 
on “What St. Louis Children Read” brought 
immediate requests from librarians and indi- 
viduals in New England, and was reprinted 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. J. Donald 
Adams in the New York Times Book Review 
of October 28, 1945, devoted his column to 
“What Fiction St. Louisans Read.” 


Far-reaching Influence 


James Langsdale Hodson, an English wri- 
ter and war correspondent, came to America 
in 1944 and visited the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. I showed him copies of the reports and 
he evinced so much interest that I gave him a 
set to take with him. I heard no more about 
it until one day some time later I received a 
letter from Kenneth Tisdel, first assistant in 
our Municipal Reference Library, who at the 
time was stationed in London in the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the United States Air Serv- 
ice. He had stopped one day in the public 
library of a London borough and was reading 
a copy of Time and Tide, a weekly news 
magazine, and—in an article by Hodson on 
impressions from his trip through America, 
was a section on the report “Books and the 
Postwar World.” 

One of the important results of these re- 
ports was the good will built up between the 
library and the patrons who contributed the 
letters. Each letter was acknowledged by me 
personally. Every person whose letter was 
printed received a copy of the report to which 
he was a contributor. 

Many radio and other talks have been 
based on the reports. Illustrative material 
such as quoting from letters have been used 
in general talks on the library. 

My own personal satisfaction in making 
these reports stands out as a bright spot in the 
mass of executive work, especially the prob- 
lems confronting a library with inadequate 
income during the war years. The typical let- 
ters from appreciative library patrons have, I 
hope, kept me alive to the really wonderful 
opportunities that librarians have for service. 
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Founding of a Staff Library 


By Margaret Montgomery * 
Illustrated by Vivien Prout t 
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Special Indexes Provide Added Service 


By A. Marjorie Taylor * 


MU has been written about the greater 

cost in administration of the divisional 
system in public libraries. This fact of in- 
creased cost probably could not be gainsaid. 
But over against this increase in cost has al- 
ways been placed the more specialized (and 
therefore greater) service that the library can 
render to its community. This fact also it 
would be difficult to deny. There is one 
phase of this more specialized service, it 
seems to me, which has not been stressed or 
brought to light as it should be, and that is, 
with a larger staff including units specializing 
in restricted groups or collections of books, 
there is time available to spend on the mak- 
ing of special indexes. 

The Rochester Public Library is approach- 
ing its tenth anniversary in its new building. 
Although a partial divisional arrangement 
was tried out in the old central library build- 
ing, it was the opening of the main library 
in the fall of 1936 that saw the divisional 
setup as it now exists. A tenth anniversary 
seems a good point at which to take a look 
backward to see how we may go forward. 


S pecial Indexes 


Throughout these ten years, each division 
in the main library has worked on special 
indexes to the material in the division. These 
indexes supplement the printed tools in the 
division's subject field, and because they lend 
themselves to quick and easy reference use, 
through them we can often answer in two or 
three minutes questions that would otherwise 
require long periods of search. 

For an example, consider the subject index 
to biographies in the biography division. A 
person is studying banking and wants biog- 
raphies of bankers. We look in the index 
and find six or eight names listed and the 
reader quickly gets what he wants. Without 
the index, a lengthy search might be neces- 
sary. 

We have been building up this file for the 
last ten years, attempting to assign subjects 
to the new biographies as they are received 
in the division in addition to going back over 
the collection as it stood in 1936. We know 


"© Head, Literature and Biography Divisions, Rochester, 
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there are some printed indexes in this field. 
For example, there is the pamphlet, “View- 
points in Biography; an arrangement of 
books according to their essential interest” 
by Katherine Tappert, published by the 
American Library Association in 1921. This 
is an annotated list, with a few well chosen 
books under such subjects as American In- 
dians, Democracy, Evolution, New England, 
Religious experiences, and many others. It 
is a good list, but not at all inclusive, and 
now rather old. Another subject index to 
biographies is included in “An Analytical 
Bibliography of Universal Collected Biog- 
graphy” compiled by Phyllis M. Riches and 
published by The Library Association, Eng- 
land, in 1934. This is an excellent work and 
very inclusive, but not too valuable for our 
use because so many of the entries refer to 
books not in our collection. In the Dictionary 
of American Biography there is an excellent 
“by occupation” index to the biographical 
sketches in that set; and for current bio- 
graphical sketches, Current Biography, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company has 
the same type of subject index. But these 
entries refer to biographical sketches, not to 
complete books, though it is quite true that 
they often name persons about whom com- 
plete biographies have been written. [EDI- 
TOR'S NOTE: See note in ‘The Lighthouse” 
section of this issue for information about 
The Wilson Company’s Biography Index.] 
Our own file refers to complete books and 
in addition includes many subjects not easily 
found elsewhere, for example: Careers (per- 
sons who have combined two or more); 
Eccentrics; Gamblers; Horses and horse rac- 
ing; Love affairs; Railroads; Rural life; 
Women disguised as men ; Women who have 
combined marriage and a career; and Handi- 
capped. Under Handicapped we have added 
many subdivisions such as Handicapped— 
Arthritis ; — Blind ; — Incurable illness ; — 
Sleeping sickness ;—Spastic paralysis ;—Tu- 
berculosis; etc. The entries under Handi- 
capped have been used recently to answer 
requests from returning veterans. The only 
entry we have under Handicapped—Spastic 
paralysis is Earl Carlson’s book Born That 
Way. It was interesting to find this book 
mentioned as a helpful aid in the treatment 
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by the girl back home of one of the veterans 
in MacKinlay Kantor’s recent narrative poem 
“Glory for Me.” 

In addition to the subject index in the 
biography division we have a fairly complete 
analytical index by person to the collected 
biographies, and we also add to this file per- 
sonal items that would normally go into a 
“hard-to-find” file. For example Franklin 
Roosevelt's hat size, Hitler’s religion, and 
height and weight of Abraham Lincoln, to 
mention only a few. We also have a pronun- 
ciation file, and these three—subject, person, 
pronunciation—are the only ones for which 
we have felt a need in the biography division. 


Problems of Literature 


Quite different and much more complex is 
the situation in the literature division. Here, 
no matter how specialized are the indexes 
that we make, we can’t seem to keep up com- 
pletely with the questions that come in. 
People remember poems so vaguely, by a 
slight phrase (often misquoted), or the last 
line, or simply the idea; or they want a skit 
with a certain number of characters for a 
certain occasion ; or how to write a short-short 
story or a greeting card verse; or something 
about music in Shakespeare. So many ques- 
tions came to us that seemed to require more 
complete analyzing of the books than was 
done in the main catalog, that out of these 
needs we began to construct our special in- 
dexes. I remember a request for plays with 
trial or court room scenes. This was early in 
the days of our divisional system, when our 
subject index to plays was in its infancy. 
There were the obvious plays—Galsworthy’s 
Justice and The Silver Box, Shaw's Saint 
Joan, and Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
V enice—but beyond those we had a long and 
intensive hunt. But now our index includes 
twenty or thirty entries under Court room 
scenes—Plays containing. Many of the sub- 
jects are in our index as the result of some 
first request which was difficult to answer. 
We have one subject index for three-act or 
long plays and another for one-act plays. We 
also (from a feeling of need for it) have 
developed an index to skits by subject, by 
title, and by number of characters. We find 
this file valuable because most of the skits 
are too short to be included in the Logasa 
indexes, so there is no printed index to them 
so far as we know. And many times groups 
want a short, easy-to-produce skit rather than 
a more formal one-act play. 
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In the field of essays and speeches, we have 
made title indexes to the essays of Robert 
Benchley and Stephen Leacock (only a few 
of Leacock’s later books being included in 
the Essay Index), a title index to Cicero's 
speeches, and a title and subject index to 
books of monologs which are not indexed in 
the Silk and Fanning or Ireland indexes. 

The groups of books for which we have 
done detailed analytical cataloging include 
the large collection of Shakespeare criticism, 
the collection of journalism books, books on 
public speaking, books on writing, and the 
Christmas material. 

I have gone fairly completely into the spe- 
cial indexing of the literature and biography 
divisions because they are the ones with 
which I am most familiar, but other divisions 
have their projects also. 

Fiction division has built up a subject 
index compiled from the Book Review Di- 
gest entries. This subject catalog on cards is 
filed beside the regular fiction author and 
title catalog and gets constant use by both 
public and staff. The division also has an 
index to hobbies, a short story index by au- 
thor, title, and subject (to supplement the 
printed indexes), a file on sources of book 
titles, and an index to detectives in fiction. 


Art division has a title index to songs, an 
index of local garden and dramatic groups, 
an index of theater programs by title, author, 
actor, and producer, a subject and title index 
to dances, and a subject’ index to pictures in 
books and magazines. 


Other divisions also have built up special 
indexes, in each case to meet a special need 
that made itself felt, and to supplement the 
printed indexes that are available in such gen- 
erous quantities (and for many of which, in- 
cidentally, we are indebted to The H. W. 
Wilson Company). 

All of these indexes are used continually 
and save us much time in answering reference 
questions. And it saves not our time only. 
It saves the reader’s time, and also creates a 
favorable impression and helps to build up 
on the part of the public a confidence in the 
library's efficiency and ability to “know all 
the answers.” 

In addition to the advantage of being able 
to handle reference questions with speed and 
dispatch (a service very much appreciated by 
readers in a hurry, of whom there are many), 
there is the added value of an increased and 
deepened knowledge of the book collection 
by the members of the staff. It is also a way 

(Continued on page 737) 
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Catalog or Chaos 


By Margaret Paulus * 


RR MENTLY I came upon an article in an 

educational journal which stated that 
school librarians as a class concern themselves 
too much with the technical details of catalog- 
ing, that in the interest of neatly typed little 
cards, they neglect the important work of 
bringing the books to the students. I have 
yet to see an over-cataloged school library. I 
have yet to see a school librarian who doesn’t 
cut all possible corners in cataloging. Since 
September I have been wrestling with a 
school library which has scarcely been cata- 
loged and such cataloging as has been done 
is inaccurate. My reaction to the article was 
one of combined amusement and fury. 

Why is it that to the nonlibrarian, and, for 
that matter, to some librarians, cataloging is 
regarded as a mystic, esoteric, impractical art, 
and the catalog as a useless, time-consuming 
piece of technical trivia? Why is it that the 
highly practical, efficient end of the whole 
business of cataloging should become ob- 
scured by a belief that it is simply a device 
to keep the librarian busy? 

I would be unable to estimate the time I 
have wasted, the time faculty members have 
wasted, the time students have wasted in the 
library where I now am because earlier librar- 
ians were unwilling to spend time in accurate 
cataloging. Bring the books to the students, 
indeed. But just how are student and book 
ever to become acquainted when there is no 
card for the book in the catalog, or when the 
classification number on the card is not the 
same as the number on the book, or when the 
card is so misfiled that finding the card, much 
less the book, is practically an impossibility ? 

In our school we teach the students to use 
a library catalog. It is part of the English 
curriculum. Then the example of cataloging 
presented to the students in our library defies 
use. It will not be surprising if our students 
join the large segment of the reading public 
which regards the library catalog as a strange 
and pointless contrivance of those strange and 
pointless people, librarians. 

We tell the students that for each title in 
the library we can find a card filed under the 
author’s name. Young John has heard of My 
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Friend Flicka by O'Hara. He goes to the 
catalog and tries to find a card under O'Hara, 
but he has no success. Neither does he find a 
cross reference from pseudonym. But John is 
sure the library has the book. His friends 
have borrowed it from this library. He is per- 
sistent and intelligent. He remembers that he 
has been told that most books are also cata- 
loged by title. So he looks up My Friend 
Flicka and finds it. Incidentally in our cata- 
log he finds Flicka spelled Flika, but if the li- 
brarian has been that casual about her typing, 
we may hope that John will not be critical. 
Our card is a Library of Congress card, full 
of information John doesn’t need or under- 
stand, but it does give him the information 
that the author's name is actually Mary Sture- 
Vasa. 

There is a neat little ‘‘F’ for fiction in the 
upper left-hand corner. John has been told 
that fiction is shelved alphabetically by the au- 
thor’s name, so he goes to the fiction shelves, 
looks at the correct alphabetic spot. M) 
Friend Flicka is not there so John gives up 
the hunt. In the meantime two copies of My 
Friend Flicka are on the fiction shelves at O 
for O'Hara. 


Cross References 


Now John had learned his lesson on how 
to use the catalog. He had applied his know!- 
edge to his problem, and it didn’t do him a 
bit of good. Does that mean that it isn’t 
worth the time to do cataloging in a school 
library? To me it means that it is worth doing 
only if it is done properly. It means that the 
librarian must take time to type cross ref- 
erences. It means that she must change the 
author’s name on the book so that it will cor- 
respond with the catalog. It means that unless 
she knows and is willing to use the techniques 
of proper cataloging she really is wasting her 
time and that of the library’s patrons when 
she catalogs. 

We can take another example of one of 
our student library patrons. Polly is a ninth- 
grader. She has worked hard on a long Eng- 
lish paper. She is now writing her bibliog- 
raphy and finds that she has neglected to 
make complete notes about one of her ref- 
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erences. Who published the book? Where? 
What date? Polly has been told the catalog 
will give her this information. 

She looks up her book by title. Her book 
does not have a Library of Congress card, 
although, since this is nonfiction, it might 
well need more thorough cataloging than did 
My Friend Flicka, But, for reasons buried in 
the mists of the past, a Library of Congress 
card was not used and the then current li- 
brarian made her own cards. To save herself 
time she simplified and simplified most thor- 
oughly. The card Polly finds looks like this: 


331.4 Girls at work in aviation 


Dickey Meyer 


Polly might make a try at the author card, 
but it wouldn’t give her any further informa- 
tion. It would be the same except that the 
order of the two lines would be reversed. 

But Polly does have the book number. She 
goes to the shelves to find the book, and, 
books and libraries being what they are, the 
book is out. She turns to the librarian for 
help. The librarian tries the shelf list, not 
very hopefully. The shelf list gives no further 
information. So Polly and the librarian search 
the CBI from pamphlets to annual to five- 
year cumulation. Again their lives are com- 
plicated by pseudonyms. But finally, breath- 
lessly they come up with the answer. 

Polly and the librarian have spent a good 
fifteen minutes finding information that could 
have been located in sixty seconds if the origi- 
nal cataloging had been done properly and 
completely. 

One of the faculty members wants to know 
what editions of Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland we have in the library. The catalog 
yields a simple card: 


F Carrol, Lewis 
Alice in wonderland 


A case both of misspelling and an incorrect 
title. We have four editions of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, but unless all four 
copies happen to be on the shelf there is no 
way of discovering just what they are. The 
teacher has wasted her time turning to the 
catalog for information which should be 
there and isn’t because the librarian did not 
take time to do complete cataloging. 

I would love to feel that our library is an 
isolated case, but I fear it is quite typical of 
libraries in schools throughout the country. 
The lack of supervision of school librarians, 
the deficient training of many of them, and 
the unsympathetic attitude of school adminis- 
trators toward anything which seems to them 
a matter.of pure technique has built up a tol- 
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erance to this sort of useless, slipshod catalog- 
ing in schools. 

Yes, I know all the reasons we school li- 
brarians are willing to do this sort of catalog- 
ing. I know that cataloging is time-consum- 
ing and expensive. I know very few of us 
have the needed clerical help. I know we 
never catch up with the bibliographies we feel 
would be so helpful in classes, the new books 
with which we must achieve some acquaint- 
ance, the reading guidance that is of such pri- 
mary importance. But if we are going to 
waste our time again and again helping stu- 
dents and faculty find information they could 
find for themselves if our cataloging were ac- 
curate and complete, what have we gained? 


Printed Cards 


And we can take time to do the job cor- 
rectly. Admittedly we can’t shut ourselves 
up in our workrooms and do cataloging and 
leave the students unsupervised and un- 
assisted. But we can work after school. It 
won't kill us. We can even take a batch of 
cards home and pound them out on our own 
typewriters some evening. If we feel over- 
worked and abused we can look at our teach- 
ing colleagues who are supervising school 
papers, coaching class plays, writing lesson 
plans, and grading papers, and all very largely 
on their own time. 

We can make intelligent use of printed 
cards. My own preference is for Wilson 
cards over Library of Congress cards for 
school use, but either can be adapted with 
less work than typing out all our own cards. 

We can simplify and still not sacrifice 
needed information. I doubt we need pag- 
ing. I’m certain it’s not necessary to give size. 
All those charming abbreviations we memor- 
ized in cataloging courses — such as front., 
illus., pl., port.—may be happily ignored in a 
school library. 

But having seen what can happen when all 
the rules of cataloging are thrown overboard 
I've made myself a few simple rules that I 
shall abide by in any school library. They are 
not original. Everyone has heard them be- 
fore. But I did write them down as my own 
list of minimum essentials for proper catalog- 
ing. I think others may find them useful. 


1. Adopt a cataloging manual and stick to it. I 
don’t mean I'd feel it was heresy to disagree 
with Akers or Mann in a given situation. 
But if I decide to disagree with whatever set 
of directions I am using, I shall make a care- 
ful, permanent note of the change I am mak- 
ing in my manual and I'll abide by it. 


(Continued on page 737) 
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By Shirley 


ALABAMA has recently completed several 

regional meetings for library board 
members and Friends of the Library who are 
interested and active in the development of 
the public library program. Each meeting 
was only one day so that attendance wa’ not 
a hardship upon those who are very busy. 
The subjects discussed were of vital import- 
ance, such as—the library board member's 
responsibilities, community planning, sources 
and budgeting of public funds, and the place 
of the library in the community. 

At an institute for librarians last summer, 
one librarian remarked, “I wish that there 
was a meeting like this for board members.”’ 
Two board members present immediately 
seconded the wish. The Public Library Serv- 
ice Division took the idea, looked at it from 
all angles, weighed it, and decided that as an 
experiment it was worth a try. As the plans 
developed and took shape they lost the air 
of experimentation and became the basis of 
a program of greater cooperation. 

There were three problems to be solved— 
when, where, and what. As it was impossible 
to have one large meeting for the entire state, 
the solution was one-day regional meetings. 
The state was divided into six regions with 
the most centrally located library in each area 
acting as host. To arrive at this meant check- 
ing the location of libraries against highways 
and bus and train schedules. The result was 
that all within a given area who wished to 
attend could do so without undue inconveni- 
ence. 


The schedule of meetings was worked out 
for the last week in August and the first week 
in September. Each meeting was designed to 
follow the same time elements, beginning at 
10:30 A.M. and closing at 3:30 P.M. This left 
ample time for transportation to and from the 
feeder communities. The program, by items, 
provided for a fifteen-minute welcome, two 
one-hour talks before a 1:00 P.M. luncheon, 
at which there was a speaker. The afternoon 
session was maintained at all meetings but 
was changed to fit the convenience of the dif- 
ferent speakers. 

We were most fortunate in the speakers 
obtained as each is outstanding in his field. 
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Board Members Participate 


Brother * 


Andrew Lemke, past chairman of the Trus- 
tees Section of the American Library Associ- 
ation, discussed the responsibilities and duties 
of the library board member. Mr. Lemke was 
not a stranger in Alabama as he had lived 
here for several years while still in school. 
The approach to the subject given by him was 
from that of a board member who had 
worked on the local, county, state, and na- 
tional level. Our board members were shown 
how they might become better members and 
how broad is the scope of duties and activi- 
ties. Specific examples of work being done in 
other sections of the country were cited as 
being applicable to our local situations. Mr. 
Lemke’s enthusiasm was contagious and the 
participants went home feeling that there was 
still much to be done and that they were not 
alone with their problems. 


Mary U. Rothrock, library specialist of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and president- 
elect of the American Library Association, 
discussed the library in the community. This 
subject was approached from the position of 
the library at present and how the program 
may be developed to take its proper place in 
the future. The various lines which this 
growth may take were pointed out as well as 
the responsibilities the library has toward so- 
ciety in general. The library as a cultural and 
recreational agency is only one phase of its 
many sided composition. If the library is to 
reach its proper place in the community it 
must be well rounded and progressive. 

Finances are a vital part of every successful 
library program. To discuss sources and bud- 
geting of public funds the state finance de- 
partment made it possible for a member of 
its staff to attend each of the six meetings. 
John Graves made budgets simple and inter- 
esting, placing them on a level for even the 
smallest library to use. The other phase of 
Mr. Graves’ talk brought out pencils and 
paper for notes and figures to be taken back 
and used when meeting with bodies con- 
trolling local revenues. The board members 
were told of different state monies to be re- 
leased to the counties and towns from which 
the library might hope to get an increased 
appropriation. Mr. Graves was kept busy an- 
swering many questions brought up by the 
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The State Planning Board sent representa- 
tives to discuss the functions of that agency 
and how its work would tie in with that of 
the public libraries. In some of the towns 
where meetings were held there was a mem- 
ber of this board working with local planning 
groups. Specific examples of how the find- 
ings of the State Planning Board could and 
did help the local library were cited. For in- 
stance, in one town two sites were being con- 
sidered as possibilities for a library building. 
One was thought to be away from the normal 
stream of traffic but the State Planning Board 
had surveyed the flow of traffic and it was 
shown that the use of both streets was the 
same. In many ways the board may help the 
library for it has surveys, maps, and analyza- 
tions which may be used as well as informa- 
tion on local, regional, and state industrial 
possibilities. The State Planning Board will 
work with local planning groups when the 
request for cooperation comes from the local 
governing body. 

The luncheon speakers were for the most 
part from the area in which each meeting was 
being held. Their interests and vocations cov- 
ered a wide variety of fields. For example, 
one is an attorney and scholar, another is a 
member of the State Board of Education and 
former member of the Alabama Legislature, 
another is president of a large group of cotton 
mills, and another is dean of the College of 
Education, University of Alabama. The posi- 
tion of each in the development of the library 
was enlightening and brought out new points 
of view on subjects which confront librarians, 
board members, and Friends of the Library. 

Each meeting was a separate entity al- 
though the same subjects were discussed by 
the same speakers in most cases. Interest was 
high and attendance was good — between 
twenty-five and thirty persons at each meet- 
ing. The belief was that for the first meetings 
of this type more effective work could be 
done in small groups. Throughout every 
meeting there was opportunity for discussion 
and questions. Informality was the keynote 
and everyone took part. 

The meetings were a success and as time 
goes on more and more results may be seen. 
Those interested in library development have 
been shown greater opportunities for the li- 
brary to participate in community activities. 
Also, agencies not directly associated with li- 
brary work on local, county, and state levels 
are being brought into the library program. 
This is a beginning for libraries toward tak- 
ing their place as center of the community. 
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SPECIAL INDEXES 


(Continued from page 733) 

of taking advantage of present knowledge of 
persons working with the books for the bene- 
fit of new staff members. Instead of having 
the knowledge in the head of one person 
only, a person who may be “here today and 
gone tomorrow,” the information is recorded 
on cards for the use. and aid of all staff 
members. 

I believe that all division heads and their 
assistants would unite in agreeing that though 
we are grateful for the valuable printed tools 
in all fields and could not do reference work 
adequately without them, we still feel that 
the time spent in making our own indexes 
has been profitably spent, and we should feel 
hampered if we did not have them. I know 
this to be true, because so many of them have 
developed from keenly felt needs. 


CATALOG OR CHAOS 


(Continued from page 735) 
Adopt a subject-heading list and follow it. 
Check used headings accurately and make all 
useful subject cross-reference cards for the 
catalog. 


N 


Adopt a set of filing rules and follow it. 


4. Make a name authority file for all pseudo- 
nyms and other names with possible varia- 
tions. To me that does not mean every au- 
thor’s name in the collection. 


5. Never put the rod through the hole in the 
catalog card without first carefully proofread- 
ing and revising the card and checking to see 
that it actually is at its exact and proper place 
in the drawer. 


6. Don’t, as a general practice, circulate a book 
until catalog cards have been filed. I'll admit 
that in a school to hold out a bool: “hat would 
be extremely useful in an American history 
unit until the class has finished studying that 
unit simply because the catalog cards have not 
arrived would make very little sense. In a 
case like that I shall make temporary cards, 
but I shall clip them or flag them in some way 
so that I shall have no excuse for not re- 
membering about them and I shall substitute 
the proper cards as soon as possible. 


Those are my rules. I intend to follow 
them. I know that instead of interfering with 
my service to students and faculty in the 
school they will increase my opportunity for 
giving full library service. Regardless of the 
misunderstanding and scorn with which cata- 
loging is regarded by the nonlibrarian, I in- 
tend to face the fact that I must catalog, or I 
will have chaos. 
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A Book by Any Other Number. . . . 


By Doris S. 


I GIVE you that breathless, red-faced pur- 
veyor of periodicals and books, the 
humble student library assistant. A good, 
honest soul, albeit a trifle simple, all she asks 
of life is to find the correct number on the 
proper kind of call slip, the correct card in 
the proper book. For this phenomenon she 
is willing to work her silly head to the bone. 
And what constitutes an ideal student as- 
sistant? Here's an old time-tested recipe: 


Combine the following ingredients: 


1 Alpine goat (young and frisky) 
1 Magician (preferably Houdini) 
1 Cryptographer 

1 Member of the FBI 

1 Seeing-eye dog 

1 Yogi 

1 Mile-runner 


Mix the above vigorously, and season liberally 
with mental telepathy. 


The hapless assistant must be able to stand 
for a practically unlimited length of time on 
her head or on tiptoe, and emerge from the 
stacks without succumbing either to apoplexy 
or fallen arches; for, by some perverse quirk 
of fate, the greater proportion of books re- 
quested are to be found on the top or bottom 
shelves. She must be immune to shocks, elec- 
tric and mental. Her disposition must rise 
above broken fingernails, and bruises result- 
ing from colliding with trucks lurking un- 
expectedly in dark corners, or with ceilings of 
varying heights, some of them designed for 
pygmies by a whimsical architect. If she 
works long enough, perhaps some day she 
will learn to avoid dead-end corridors that 
cause her to come to an abrupt stop, spin her 
wheels, and scurry back, all the while lugging 
three bound volumes of Nation for 1898, 
weighing approximately 45 pounds. 


Her sense of humor must maintain a deli- 
cate balance between the healthy and the 
hysterical. It must cope with wrong call 
numbers, wrong dates, wrong volumes (or 
none at all, which is also fun, especially if 
she is two floors up or down when she dis- 
covers the error), mis-slipped books, non- 
existent periodicals, aged alibis, and their in- 
numerable ilk. She should be able to take in 
her stride students who rush in under the 
deadline and shove a fistful of call slips 
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under her cag nose, involving trips 
to all five floors—‘“‘and hurry, I gotta coke 
date."” Remember now, you're supposed to 
be a lady—keep the vinegar out of that 
smile! Don’t you wish you had a coke in- 
stead of an armful of Sczence News Letters? 


The poor assistant must inevitably learn to 
descend to the basement on that elevator and 
to the documents on her own power without 
thoughts of Boris Karloff and bats respec- 
tively. She will have to banish those homi- 
cidal thoughts toward the individual who 
prances up to the two-hour desk when it is 
snowed under by books and ditto-worms and 
demands to see a copy of Look—or is it Life, 
for March 1, 1946—or is it January 15, 
1945 ?—in order to see a picture of her boy 
friend in the Marines. 

The library assistant must definitely not be 
color-blind, as many people remember books 
not by title, author, or number, but by color. 
The fact that the shade they remember is in- 
variably wrong, is neither here nor there, and 
the polite student will refrain from nyah- 
nyahing at all costs (and her job, too!). She 
must not be disillusioned by the strange fact 
that quite a few of her fellow students are 
allergic to the printed word, and go to great 
pains to select their collateral reading neither 
for content nor author, but rather for the 
scarcity of pages and the largeness of print. 

She must realize that 840.8 V935Zma. 
Ew2, v.2, pt. 3, cop. 4, series 6 (1943) is not 
an order number from a Sears Roebuck cata- 
log, nor the call numbers of an amateur radio 
station, nor even a Ouija message, but some- 
thing that can and does happen eventually to 
anyone working in a library. 

However, if the assistant continues to give 
her all for CULTURE, she will at least win the 
battle of the bulge, and thus avoid becoming 
a one-woman barrage balloon unit, due to the 
assiduous application in reverse of that an- 
cient Philco radio slogan: no stretch; no 
squat; no stoop; no squint. The fact that she 
may take to muttering in her beard in a harm- 
less sort of way is neither here nor there. 
And a little bicarbonate of soda taken daily 
will relieve that ever-present stuffy feeling 
of having swallowed the contents of the 
card catalog without their having digested 
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TALKING SHOP . 


O many things crowd to be said, as we close this 

volume of the Bulletin and take a two-issue 
recess in its publication, that we are reminded all 
over again what a kaleidoscopic profession is ours, 
and what a wide and varied horizon it offers the 
enterprising librarian. We are particularly aware 
of this as we prepare the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity Awards, which will not only mark the best 
library publicity of the past year, when they are 
presented at the A.L.A. conference, but which will 
also pay tribute to the man for whom they were 
named, “that dean of library public relations pio- 
neers, John Cotton Dana.” 

In his biography of Dana, Frank Kingdon says 
in the preface that Newark’s “civic and cultural life 
had been more tangibly moulded by the work and 
character of one man than by any other.” 

Even before coming to Newark, in the 1890's 
Dana was trying out his many ideas for progressive 
library service in the Denver, Colorado, Public Li- 
brary. He advocated advertising (“little—or 
much, if necessary”), information service, better 
printing, civic cooperation, special services, throw- 
ing the library’s shelves open to the public. Of this, 
Kingdon reports that “From the very start he 
adhered to the ‘doctrine that the people who estab- 
lish and maintain a library are the people who own 
it, and that for them alone it should be managed.’ ” 

We seldom fancy the caricatures of librarians 
which we see in current magazines, but none of us 
would take exception to Frank Kingdon’s idea of 
Dana’s librarianship: 


If I were skilful enough to draw a cartoon to 
illustrate what he was doing I should picture him 
leaning out of his office window beckoning with 
his finger and shouting an invitation to the 
people on the sidewalk to come in and see the 
treasures prepared for them. His achievement 
was not so much that he multiplied the number 
of borrowers or introduced a children’s room or 
put on timely exhibits as that he galvanized the 
whole institution with his own living spirit. 
People for whom experience was a dull round 
came to it to find release and hope. -It was ex- 
pansive and its lines ran out into all corners of 
the city. It was the workshop of an eager man 
and the glow of his enthusiasm was a light that 
kindled answering flames in the hearts of those 
whom it touched. 


“Answering flames” are found, too, in the poems 
that follow. Last June, when we used a bit of 
verse without benefit of source, we received several 
letters noting the author. Recently Margaret John- 
ston, librarian of the Haywood County Public Li- 
brary in Waynesville, North Carolina, gave us this 
trio, which she suggests reveals, successively, the 
psychology of escape, of sharing, and of redemp- 
tion. 


How can you live in Goshen ? 
Said a friend from afar, 
This wretched country town 
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Where folks talk little things all year, 

And plant their cabbages by the moon. 

Said I: 

I do not live in Goshen— 

I eat here, sleep here, work here; 

I live in Greece 

Where Phidias carved, 

And Epictetus wrote, 

I dwell in Italy, 

Where Michael Angelo wrought 

In color, form, and mass ; 

Where Cicero penned immortal lines 

And Dante sang undying songs. 

Think not my life is small 

Because you see a puny place; 

I have my books; I have my dreams; 

A thousand souls have left for me 

Enchantment that transcends 

Both time and place, 

And so I live in Paradise 

Not here. —EDGAR FRANK 

No? So you don’t live in Goshen: 

You eat there, sleep there 

Draw from there your life, 

And live in sunny Italy and Greece; 

Perhaps, if you should live in Goshen, 

Since you know Rome and Greece and 
Paradise, 

The small talk might grow larger and 
men come 

To plant their dreams and not their 
cabbage in the moon, 

The oil is good in Goshen ; 

Stars shine; skies are clear and fair. 

If you should live in Goshen, 

They and you might see 

New worlds of life and peace, 
now hid from them and thee. 

—HIRAM B, HARRISON 


Why yes, I live in Goshen, 

This little town 

Of little streets, and ways 

Of little folk and great. 

I eat, sleep, and work here ; 

But most of all I live, 

And laugh, and weep, 

And agonize, and pray. 

I dream in Greece and Rome, 

And try to bring my dreams to Goshen, 
And sometimes do, but mostly fail. 

But here I meet my friends, 

My living, breathing fellows ; 

And we walk and think and do, 

And bless and hurt each other every day. 
Here I see great men sometimes small, 
And small men sometimes great; 

And out of all of Goshen’s ugliness I see 
Great beauty grow; 

And so I live in Paradise 

Right here. —EMILE DANIELS 
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ITH the close of World War II public rela- 

tions has become the star-studded profes- 
sion. Everyone wants to be a public relations 
counselor. Everyone or almost everyone who has 
ever written a half-page of copy or helped with a 
local fund drive seems to think he or she is quali- 
fied to become a director of public relations for any 
kind of business or for any kind of institution, 
whether it be school, library or hospital. 


Prepackaged panaceas for all the ills that beset 
a public library are offered, for a fee of course, to 
unsuspecting librarians by so-called public relations 
experts. Nine times out of ten these “‘timely’’ pub- 
lications turn out to be puerile in tone, trifling in 
subject matter, and without the remotest conception 
of what the library problem really is. 


All of the foregoing is not intended as a denun- 
ciation of public relations but as a plea to librarians 
to learn something about what public relations 
really means. Daily we confuse the term of pub- 
licity with public relations. Daily we designate 
people on our staffs as public relations workers 
when they are not. Lectures and courses of study 
on the subject are given in library schools by 
people who have never had any practical experi- 
ence in the field. All of this is bad—bad for the 
business of public relations, bad for the library pro- 
fession, and bad for our publics. 


A public relations officer or director is really a 
liaison officer. He belongs to all; to the librarian, 
employees, customers, board of directors, and that 
great, intangible community generally called “the 
public.” His job is to reflect to each, in an unbiased 
manner, the thinking of the others. His mission is 
to gather and disseminate information. His prin- 
cipal charge is to aid in the business of education, 
inspiration, and leadership. His adjuncts must be 
a knowledge and respect for human nature, an abil- 
ity to gather and print facts, the power to make 
judgments without bias, and a complete absence of 
prejudice in matters of personality, race, creed, or 
politics. 

The work of a public relations officer in a library 
involves or should involve the same factors as those 
involved in the same field in a business organiza- 
tion. They are: policies, employee relations, adver- 
tising, publicity, and governmental contacts. All 
policies or practices affect many kinds of publics 
and the adept public relations officer knows that 
you cannot make one hard and fast rule and hope 
to encompass all of your public. There is no such 
thing as ‘‘the public”; rather, there are many pub- 
lics. Briefly, you have your customer public, your 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experietices of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important ln of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The Crow's 
Nest,’" Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Mildred Bruder, Editor 


personnel public, your administrative public, and 
your public of governmental representatives. 

Almost every library uses publicity in some form 
or other. There will always be publicity whether 
you want it or not. There will be good and there 
will be bad, but if your policies and employee re- 
lations are good, the chances are your publicity will 
be good, too. Publicity is actually a tool used daily 
to inform your publics about your library. When 
you send an article to a newspaper, compile a book- 
list, make a talk at a club meeting, install an exhibit 
in a store window you are serving as a publicity 
person and passing the word around about your 
library’s public relations. But unless you have a 
direct share in the making and shaping of those 
policies as they relate to publics and personnel, you 
are not qualified or entitled to use the title of 
“public relations assistant.” 

Perhaps if we clear these terms in our own 
minds and in relationship to our work in the li- 
brary field we will help to espouse the cause of 
good public relations. We ought to face facts and 
be realists about this whole matter of the practices 
of public relations. It is not done with mirrors, no 
individual or group holds a secret key to the mys- 
tery, and no “expert’’ can benefit your particular 
public relations by sending you weekly messages 
embodying sweetness and light and little more. 
Good public relations means solid thinking about 
your own individual library. First and foremost it 
means policies, personnel, and publics. Without 
these, public relations ceases to exist. Let's begin 
by thinking straight about the whole matter before 
we plan programs or make appointments. Librar- 
ies, public relations, and .publics will all be bene- 
factors in the long run. 


If you are planning a fund-raising campaign, 
want a new building or a bookmobile, we suggest 
you look into the leaflet issued by the Cuyahoga 














Wheel of service used to illustrate func- 
tions of a county library in brochure dis- 
tributed by the Michigan State Library. 
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County Library, 1150 West Third Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An attractive folder entitled “A Good 
Investment for the People,” printed in red and 
black on white, makes a plea for increased library 
support and donations in that Ohio county. Effec- 
tively worded and to the point, you almost feel 
certain after reading it that this printed piece will 
bring home the bacon. This column would be in- 
terested to know just what the pulling power of 
this brochure is and would like to make a further 
report in a future issue. 

The Wichita, Kansas, City Library is encour- 
aging the giving of funds and books as memorials, 
through the pamphlet recently distributed and 
called “The Memorial Gift Book Plan.” The pub- 
lication suggests that persons desirous of honoring 
the memory of a departed friend or relative will be 
assisted by the librarian in the matter of suggesting 
and choosing books. Each book is chosen in ac- 
cordance with the tastes and interests of the person 
in whose honor it is given. All memorial books 
presented to the library contain an attractive book- 
plate, specially designed for the library by a local 
artist. The bookplate has the Wichita library build- 
ing in the background with books, a globe, and the 
lamp of learning in the foreground. The bookplate 
comes in two forms. One has space for the name 
of the person in whose memory the book is given 
and the other has space for the name of the person 
or organization presenting the book. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing 13, Michigan, 
has simplified the manner in which a county library 
may be set up in the state of Michigan with a 
graphic folder detailing all necessary steps. This 
folder answers such questions as: What is a county 
library? How can you get a county library? Who 
begins a county library? When does the county 
library begin to work? Illustrations are simple and 
follow the wheel pattern of service employed in so 
many pieces of library promotion in the last few 
years. The color combination is effective and un- 
usual and consists of brown, pale blue, and black 
on white. 

The Albany, New York, Public Library also 
jumps into the battle for increased support and 
larger quarters with a folder called “Inside Facts 
about Albany Public Library.” A three-point pro- 
gram involving an adjustment of salary scales, an 
enlarged main building, and the expansion of li- 
brary services is presented for the information of 
all. Facts and figures are clearly stated and simple 
drawings stress the need for concerted civic support 


and action. 
a oe | 


Annual reports for the reading public tend to 
greater simplicity as well as to greater readability. 
The Morrill Memorial Library of Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, issues a six-page folder that can be easily 
folded, fastened with gummed paper, and mailed 
for one and one-half cents. It is called “Your 
Town Reads” and carries this introductory para- 
graph below the heading: “Vital interests of vet- 
erans and their families reflected in books. .. . 
Good fun in good stories. . Neighbors in 
South Norwood served. So are hospital 
patients. . . . Books for businessmen help make 
the cash register twinkle. . . . From crib to col- 
lege and beyond, YOUR TOWN READS!’ The yearly 
report analyzes services, lists gifts, and indicates 
that no library is safe from that craze of the mo- 
ment, the telephone quiz. 

San Diego, California, Public Library has also 
issued a condensed report of figures and activities 
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for the year in a small eight-page folder. This will 
easily fit into a small-sized envelope for mailing 
and contains sufficient information about the li- 
brary’s services and needs to be of interest to the 
average patron or benefactor. 

The Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 
publishes its report in a 4144” x 414” folder that 
opens into a fourteen-inch double-faced page. This 
report makes good use of photographs to illustrate 
services and while the printed area is limited it is 
concise and informative. 


S86 68 

Jobs being what they are, Newark’s Business 
Library produces a folder for businessmen called 
“What? Who? Why? But... Where Do I 
Look?’ It defines a business library, who uses it, 
why it was established, and how it is used. 

The Free Public Library of Linden, New Jersey, 
distributes bookmarks with the telling heading, 
‘Jobs to Get and Hold!” Information about the 
kind of help the library can give about jobs of all 
kinds, new methods and materials, schools and col- 
leges, business ideas, and farming are very briefly 
listed on these markers. 

Last but not least, the Du Bois, Pennsylvania, 
Public Library gives consideration to the young 
man and woman about to embark on a career, with 
a helpful list called “Career Clinic; The Answer to 
Your Job Problem.” This selection of books and 
pamphlets on vocational guidance carries this in- 
troduction: “Youth is confronted with one inevi- 
table question, ‘What Shall I Be?” Arriving at a 
wise answer is not alone his problem; it is the 
problem of his parents, his school, his community, 
and his library to help him. The first step in assist- 
ing him is to answer another and just as important 
question, ‘What Is There To Be?’’ The Du Bois 
Public Library presents this list of books and pam- 
phlets from its files in an attempt to help answer 
the above questions.” 
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Mock people consider reading their favorite 
recreation than choose any other single di- 
version. The majority of the public also prefer 
newspapers and magazines to books, according to a 
survey made by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, for the American 
Library Association and seventeen cooperating city 
libraries in the United States. 

Reading is named as a favorite spare-time diver- 
sion by 41 per cent of adults. Second in popularity 
are arts, crafts, or fine arts which are mentioned by 
16 per cent. Sports are the favorite way of spend- 
ing spare time for 11 per cent of the people. Of 
those interviewed, 56 per cent say they spend an 
hour a day or more reading newspapers and maga- 
zines, while 22 per cent say they spend that much 
time reading books. 


eo & & 


Have you done all you can to further the Library 
Demonstration Bill? Have you talked about it to 
your readers, encouraged other librarians to write 
to their senators and representatives, and written 
yourself? To refresh your mind as to the bill's 
provisions, see ‘Talking Shop. . . .” on page 612 
of the April 1946 Bulletin. Then act promptly to 
further this bill which is so encouraging a step 
toward library service for all. 


eo & & 


An annotated bibliography, American Minority 
People during World War Il; Basic Readings for 
Americans Concerned about Race Relations, was 
revised in November 1945. Single copies free upon 
request. Address American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


eo & & 


A new mimeographed publication, “Focus on 
Business and Industry,” began with the April 1946 
number. It will be issued monthly by the Indiana 
State Library in cooperation with the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Indiana Library Associ- 


ation. 
Oo & BH 


A mimeographed list of the Army winners of the 
Medal of Honor is available free upon request. 
Address the Bureau of Public Relations, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. 


eo oS & 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The April Guide Post is devoted to a special list 
of books for children, the March number for busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and employees. Copies are 
available at ten cents each from the Editorial De- 
partment, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


eo & & 


The Rochester, New York, Public Library has 
recently issued a booklet, ‘““While You Were Gone; 
A Selected List of Books You May Have Missed, 
1942-1945.” 

eo & & 


The Rochester, New York, Public Library has 
granted ‘‘permission to the Department of State to 
make foreign language versions of the library's 
motion picture, Not by Books Alone, and to dis- 
tribute it through the noncommercial channels of 
the United States Government, throughout the 
world with the exception of the United States.” 


eo & & 


The “Speaks Series” of leaflets with quotations 
from famous people in religious, political, and hu- 
manitarian fields, includes also brief biographical 
notes. Five cents per leaflet, less in quantity. Ad- 
dress Leonard S. Kenworthy, Fairmount, Indiana, 
for samples and list of titles available. 


Co & & 

The National Audubon Society has a new series 
of 2” x 2” full-color slides, made from the bird 
paintings by Major Allan Brooks. 

Prices and listing of the various birds in each set 
may be secured by writing to the National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


Oo GDH WH 
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Fuss immpsor— 


He’s just come back—he was in a book 
someone kept out for six months. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CENTER FOR WAR DEVASTATED 
LIBRARIES, INC. 


In Poland it is estimated that 70 per cent of 
all libraries were destroyed or stolen during the 
war. Russia has reported the loss of more than 
55,000,000 volumes in the Ukraine alone. Half of 
the libraries of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
were damaged. In China and the Philippines, the 
Japanese systematically destroyed every book they 
could lay hands on—excepting those which they 
removed to Japan. A complete list of destroyed or 
seriously damaged libraries would number hun- 
dreds. Some of them were victims of the enemy; 
many of them were destroyed by our own Allied 
planes. 


For the period of the war, libraries, scholars, 
and research men of half the world were cut off 
from American publications. They are still faced 
with this intellectual blackout. Physicians are 
aware that great developments and discoveries were 
made in their field during the war—the sulpha 
compounds, penicillin, and thousands of other dis- 
coveries—but they do not yet have access to the 
literatures which describe them and their uses. En- 
gineers, biologists, chemists, housing experts, agri- 
cultural specialists—all are cut off from the sources 
of information of their own fields. Books and li- 
braries have been destroyed and must be replaced. 
Important American publications are needed at 
once where they can be put to work in the recon- 
struction of intellectual and physical life in war 
torn areas. 

The American Book Center has come into being 
as the result of interest in the problems of book 
and library devastation on the part of government 
agencies, educational organizations, library associ- 
ations, labor groups, publishers, industrialists, and 
many others in the United States. It has been rec- 
ognized by both government and private bodies as 
the official agency to coordinate activities in the 
restocking of war devastated libraries. 


The center has two jobs: 

1. To coordinate all efforts to aid foreign libraries by 
lending support and facilities to other groups working in 
the field, by acting as a center for information on library 
devastation and needs, and by focusing attention upon the 
problems which are involved. 

2. To build a stockpile of printed materials to be dis- 
tributed to foreign libraries. For the present, the center 
will serve only the libraries of the United Nations . 


From its quarters in the Library of Congress, the 
center expects to ship from one to three million 
books and journals abroad. These will go to ap- 
propriate organizations in each country which will 
represent the interests of all types of libraries and 
which will be responsible for distribution of such 
materials among the libraries involved. The center 
expects to receive materials as gifts from publish- 
ers, from libraries, educational institutions, learned 
societies, professional organizations, and from 
scholars, scientists, and other individuals through- 
out the United States. 


For the present, the center limits itself to schol- 
arly materials that will be useful in research and 
in the physical, social, industrial, and economic re- 
habilitation of war ravaged areas. Books and jour- 
nals which are important contributions to their sub- 
jects are needed. The center is eager to secure 
materials in the fields of history, social science, 
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music, fine arts, literature—as well as in the sci- 
ences and technical fields. It is probable that much 
of the materials sent abroad will go to national, 
university, and college libraries. 

Emphasis is placed upon publications which were issued 
during the past ten years and upon works which are stand- 
ard in their fields. Outdated monographs will not be use- 
ful. Light fiction is not desired. Standard fiction and 
significant novels which have appeared during the past ten 
years will be very useful. No textbooks are needed except 
those in a few scientific fields where rcent texts are the best 
and only monographic treatments of their subjects. Mate- 
rial of purely local interest will not be useful abroad. 

In the large class of popular nonfiction, only works of 
enduring significance will be appropriate for libraries 
abroad. Books such as Gunther's Inside Europe, Halibur- 
ton'’s Royal Road to Romance, and Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends . . . are not needed. On the other hand, titles 
such as Ambassador Dodd's Diary and Willkie’s One 
World will be valued. 

The same limitations applicable to books will apply to 
periodical literature. Scientific, technical, and other 
learned journals in all subject areas are most needed. 
There is an especial interest for such journals issued during 
the war years. Popular magazines such as Time, Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, National Geographic, etc; ate not 
needed. 

Federal, state, and local documents provide important 
information in many subject areas.. Documents dealing 
with municipal planning, public health, public welfare, 
medicine, and many other vital subjects will be very useful 
abroad. 

Because of the variety and quantity of documents, how- 
ever, it is apparent that many other types will not be use- 
ful. Documents, which are entirely administrative, which 
are limited to local situations, which were planned for 
merely current usefulness, or which are outdated, are not 
needed. It is suggested that before sending documents, a 
description of those available should be sent to this office. 
Prompt replies as to whether such materials will be useful 
can then be made. 


All shipments should be sent prepaid via the 
cheapest means of transportation to THE AMERICAN 
BOOK CENTER, C/O THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. Although the center hopes 
that donors will assume the costs of transportation 
of their materials to Washington, when this is not 
possible reimbursement will be made upon notifi- 
cation of the amount due by card or letter. The 
center cannot accept material which is sent trans- 
portation collect. The center cannot entertain re- 
imbursement for packing or for charges other than 
transportation costs. 


Periodicals should, when possible, be tied to- 
gether by volumes. It will be helpful when miss- 
ing issues are noted on incomplete volumes. 


It is expected that state chairmen will develop 
an organization so that all sources of appropriate 
materials may be reached by the program. The 
center will have the assistance and participation of 
the national headquarters of learned, professional, 
technical, educational and other groups which will 
utilize the interest of their memberships. Because 
of the nature of the materials wanted, it is not 
contemplated to solicit the general public. 

KENNETH R. SHAFFER, Executive Director 
American Book Center, Inc, 
c/o Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are — yay of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENSON, LYMAN and ROBERT A. DARROW. 
A Manual of Southwestern Desert Trees and 
Shrubs. Tucson, University of Arizona, 1944. 
(University. of Arizona Bulletin. Biological Sci- 
ence Bulletin no. 6) 411p. Apply 

2. BROOKES, VINCENT J. and HuBERT N. 
ALYEA. Poisons, Their Properties, Chemical Iden- 
tification, Symptoms, and Emergency Treatments. 
New York, Van Nostrand, 1946. 209p. $3 

3. EATON, ANNE T. Treasure for the Taking. 
New York, Viking, 1946. 248p. $2.50 

4. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupations, a Se- 
lected List of Pamphlets. New York, Wilson, 
1946. 240p. $2.25 

5. FARNHAM, RICHARD B. and VAN WIE IN- 
GHAM. Grounds for Living. New Brunswick, Rut- 
gers University Press, 1946. 334p. $2.50 

6. GLOVER, MARY JULIAN and RUTH MaAr- 
GARET KREPS. Costume Design of the Gay Nine- 
ties. New York, House of Little Books, 1945. 
48p. $1 

7. Harwoop, RICHARD. Anxnotated Bibliog- 
raphy of 200 Recommended Books Covering Period 
of the American Revolution and the Early Years of 
the Federal Government, 1770-1800. Cincinnati, 
American Good Government Publications, 630 
Rockdale Avenue, 1945. (52ip. $3 

8, JAcoBSON, C. A., compiler. Encyclopedia of 
Chemical Reactions. New York, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1946. v. 1, 804p. $10 

9. KINNAIRD, CLARK, editor. I¢ Happened in 
1945. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 
464p. $3.50 

10. MASTERS, RUTH D. Handbook of Interna- 
tional Organizations in the Americas. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1945. 453p. 

11. SmitH, Hopart M. Handbook of Lizards. 
Ithaca, Comstock Publishing Company 1946. 557p. 
$5.75 


Coming Events 


AGERLY awaited is the seven-volume work, 
The Critical Bibliography of French Litera- 
ture, begun in 1940 with David C. Cabeen as editor 
in chief. Volume 1, covering the medieval period, 
is in press, to be published in 1946 by the Syracuse 
University Press. Volume 4 is now being pushed 
to completion. 
Dr. Cabeen comments on the scope and purpose 
as follows: ‘The Bibliography will differ from the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature in 
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the important respect that it will be critical, there- 
fore requiring the increased number of volumes. 
The latter is essentially a short list of (1) the 
writings of the major and minor figures in English 
literature to 1900, and (2) secondary works of his- 
torians, biographers, and critics. The primary pur- 
pose of the French work will be to help the student 
find and select the kind of critical work on a given 
French author which he needs. Individual editions 
of the original works of French authors will be 
listed and annotated only in order to indicate the 
best or to point out some unusually original or use- 
ful feature. Every effort will be made to avoid cov- 
ering the same ground as Lanson and other existing 
bibliographies.” 


A Booklist for Boys and Girls 


Reflecting the excellent taste of Miss Eaton, 
Treasure for the Taking,’ with its seventy sections 
of annotated best books, should be used as a con- 
stant source of reference by children’s librarians 
and by the reader’s advisor who is consulted about 
what books to buy for children’s Christmas and 
birthday presents. Arranged under such subjects as 
pets, the circus, sea life, myths, various countries, 
careers, architecture—in other words, under many 
interesting small subjects—each entry is briefly an- 
notated and graded. Parents who feel a certain re- 
sponsibility for what their children are reading be- 
sides the comic book should be urged to buy a copy 
of this stimulating and inexpensive guide. 


Occupations 


To those who have deplored the fact that Wilma 
Bennett's Occupations and Vocational Guidance 
has not been revised since 1938, the new selected 
list of pamphlets by Gertrude Forrester, Occupa- 
tions * will be a helpful guide through the maze of 
material on the subject. Preliminary chapters give 
criteria and instructions for indexing and filing and 
a list of pamphlets published in series, arranged 
according to publisher. The body of the book is 
an annotated bibliography listed by occupation, giv- 
ing complete bibliographical data, including price. 
Persons preparing vocational pamphlets will be 
able to use the basic outline which should be fol- 
lowed in writing such a publication. 


A New Kind of Year Book 


It Happened in 1945° is the result of Clark 
Kinnaird’s culling from the best news photos and 
stories of the. year, putting them together with a 
running text arranged under broad topics and sup- 
plying them with an index. Since the year is 1945, 
it is a grim picture and emphasis has been laid on 
the spectacular and most discussed aspects of im- 
portant events. It will not take the place of other 
more staid annuals, but it is an excellent ready- 
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reference source for those who want to know what 
the world was like according to the press. It is a 
well designed book. 


International Organizations 


Librarians now have a handbook of synopses of 
109 international organizations which have their 
headquarters in the Western hemisphere.” Com- 
piled from documentary materials, extensive corre- 
spondence, and interviews, it brings together in one 
alphabetical order a statement of the organization 
and purpose, the accomplishments and in some 
cases the publications as of 1944. An added ref- 
erence feature is the inclusion of the texts of treat- 
ies establishing international organizations, and of 
the constitutions and bylaws which are often so 
difficult to locate. 


Trees and Gardens 


Grounds for Living® is intended as the home 
dweller’s complete guide to his lawns, trees, and 
gardens, written from the point of view that the 
outdoors is to be enjoyed. With a minimum of 
technical terminology it offers practical instructions 
and diagrams on the planting and care of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables. Each chapter is supple- 
mented by a brief list of added references. The last 
chapter on outdoor construction gives rules to be 
observed in building terraces, outdoor fireplaces, 
trellises, driveways, and tool sheds. “Living with 
one’s home is in essence the art of life’ and this 
manual gives the background information necessary 
for such living. 

A Manual of Southwestern Desert Trees and 
Shrubs* is a beautifully illustrated semipopular or 
semitechnical manual for identification of trees and 
shrubs growing in the deserts of the southwestern 
United States without the intentional aid of man. 
Outstanding reference features are the distribu- 
tional maps and exquisitely colored photographs 
which accompany the descriptive text. The classi- 
fied arrangement of the body of the book is supple- 
mented by an appendix giving scientific synonyms 
and type collections. 


Lizards 


The Handbook of Lizards ™ is the first full treat- 
ment thus far published of lizards occurring in the 
United States and in Canada. It considers 136 
species of lizards under the following topics: range, 
type locality, size, color, scalation, recognition 
characters, structural features, life history, habitat 
and habits, methods of collection and preservation, 
and problems for future study. More than 300 il- 
lustrations accompany the text and the bibliography 
includes all the important literature in the field. 
It is a must in any university reference collection. 


Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Reactions * 


A monument to cooperative work has just been 
released. Volume I of this new encyclopedia is 
arranged first as to the formulas of the reactants 
and next as to reagents, covering the following 
elements: aluminum, antimony, arsenic, barium, 
beryllium, bismuth, boron, and bromine. To date 
there has been ag complete handbook summarizing 
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the chemical reactions which are encountered in the 
literature. One hundred and fourteen abstractors 
have contributed to the first volume which is pref- 
aced by a number of testimonials from chemists in 
different fields of the profession. A number of 
them feel that it will be a great timesaver and one 
thinks that it may eventually find its place along 
with the “International Critical Tables’’ as an es- 
sential addition to all industrial and educational 
research libraries. While it seems like an excellent 
idea to the layman, it is the practicing chemist who 
will have to test the usefulness of the book and to 
the chemical journals that we must look for the 
critical reviews. 


Poisons ” 


All specific data on the individual poisons, cov- 
ering their names, synonyms, formulas, physical 
appearance, industrial uses, medical uses, dosages, 
chemical identification, symptoms, and emergency 
treatment is arranged in alphabetical order under 
common name in this ready reference handbook. 
Originally written for police officers, the text is 
composed of short clear paragraphs. Chapter 4 is 
composed of tables of emergency information for 
immediate reference. Other reference features are 
a glossary of terms, a section on analytical reagents 
and a few miscellaneous tables. While a steady 
perusal of the volume may produce nausea, pallor, 
or dilated pupils, it is still a handy thing to have 
on hand in case of snake bite. 


American History 


The worst buy for the money is a little home- 
bound pamphlet of about fifty pages to which is 
attached the weighty title: Annotated Bibliography 
of 200 Recommended Books Covering Period of 
the American Revolution and the Early Y ears of the 
Federal Government, 1770-1800." Giving no ex- 
planation of the criteria involved in the selection, 
the compiler has collected extracts from reviews 
and annotated lists from such varied sources as the 
American Historical Review and the Open Shelf of 
the Cleveland Public Library, arranged them un- 
explainably in two alphabets, inserted a mimeo- 
graphed title page, and produced a very amateurish 
job. The author, “former professor of economics 
and history in Ohio,” now seems to be a bookseller. 


Costume Design 


Another pamphlet, from the House of Little 
Books is worth the money, for in clear, black- and 
white- drawings are given details of costume design 
of the Gay Nineties,’ with descriptive notes. Busts, 
bathing attire, and ball gowns are all here for stu- 
dents of dress design or ladies planning a costume 


party. 
FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 
write to Mrs. Cheney. 

No one has ventured to furnish the source of a quotation 
which has a maddening way of running through your mind 
once you see it: ‘“Ten thousand Swedes jumped out of the 
weeds at the Battle of Copenhagen.’’ May we have some 
assistance? 
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Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library patrons like 
comic relief in their book displays. Once in a while 
they begin to walk right past a war exhibit and to 
wrinkle up their noses at books of social signifi- 


Display for the Month 


cance. Then the staff knows it is time to gather 
up all the books of cartoons and humor and pull 
out the poster which was purloined from the dust 
jacket of It's a Funny World. It never fails. Pa- 
trons stop again at the display case, their disposi- 
tions improve, and circulation (ours) begins to 
pick up. The poster is on bright red cardboard with 
the lettering on a circle of black and the figures 
drawn rough on backgrounds of white paint 
splotches. 


THE WORLD GROWS SMALLER every ov 


The Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library uses 
white letters on a bright green background for an 
effective display about countries and peoples in all 
corners of the world. 





In the Manual Training School, Bordentown, 
New Jersey, current events and problems led to the 
tenth-grade English project, ““One World,’’ empha- 
sizing the unity of the world and its people. The 
library surveyed the available material and pre- 
pared exhibits (illustrated below) using books and 
flags of other nations. Bulletin board material in- 
cluded maps, pictures, clippings of current events, 
and book jackets. An annotated bibliography of 
fiction of other lands was arranged by country. 
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For 


COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by JuLius Amis * 


OOKING forward . . . to the first A.L.A. 

conference since 1942. The Library Extension 
Division Institute, June 15-16, will draw many 
county and regional librarians together to discuss 
“Planning on the State Level.” 

Gretchen Schenk, who is writing the County and 
Regional Libraries Manual will talk on Tuesday, 
June 18, at 2:30 in the County and Regional Li- 
brary Section business meeting about the present 
status of the manual. Time will be allowed for 
discussion. Some items of business to come before 
the section will be the presentation of bylaws and a 
report from the Statistics Committee on the work 
of the committee and its plans for the future. 


. . . Looking Backward 


Nineteen years ago, 1927, the A.L.A. met in 
Toronto and the ‘County Library Section” was or- 
ganized. The following year, at West Badin, In- 
diana, the constitution for the County Library Sec- 
tion was accepted, and a committee was appointed 
to keep the League of Library Commissions in- 
formed of the progress of the section. 

In 1929 at A.L.A. in Washington, D.C., a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate whether A.L.A. 
Standards for Statistics cover the needs of various 
county libraries. The Los Angeles Conterence, 
1930, showed 152 members who discussed ““High- 
lights in county library service.” 

At the New Haven meeting in 1931, with a 
membership of 207, a resolution was adopted to 
change the fiscal year to correspond with the cal- 
endar year. A committee was appointed to make a 
study of needs for special training for county li- 
brarians. The second meeting of the section was a 
symposium, “The Place of the Book Truck in 
County Library Development.” 

At New Orleans, in 1932, the change in the year 
was approved. The section invited the American 
Association of Library Schools, the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, the A.L.A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship, and the A.L.A. Extension Board 
each to appoint a representative to serve with a 
representative of this section on a joint committee 
for further study of “Special Training for County 
Librarians.” A resolution adopted at a preconfer- 
ence meeting of the Library Extension Board and 
the A.L.A. School Libraries Committee read: 

Because of the importance in development of county li- 
braries of adequately financed service, we feel that a thor- 
ough study is needed of minimum and adequate budgets in 
relation to population, valuation, area, and other factors. 
Resolved, that a research study be made in regard to county 
library administration and policies, and that we ask the 
A.L.A, Extension Board to make or aid in plans for having 
it made, 


A joint session was held with the Trustees Sec- 
tion and the League of Library Commissions with 





* Supervisor of Rural Libraries, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. This department is 
oy ee by the County and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A.L.A., of which Miss Amis is chairman, 
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the general topic of “Library Dividends to the 
Community,” and one with the Trustees Section, 
League of Library Commissions and the National 
Association of State Libraries. 

Chicago Conference, 1933, the constitution was 
amended to add a vice-chairman to the officers of 
the section. The Committee on Special Training 
for county librarians asked to continue the study. 
At the Denver meeting in 1935 the section talked 
about “Patterns for Regional Library Planning.” 
Two questions were presented, discussed, voted on: 

1, Shall the section approve the request of the A.L.A. 

for Federal Aid? It carried 20 to 1. 

2. Shall the section become a contributing member of 

the A.L.A.? It carried unanimously. 


‘New Trends in Rural Life and the Obligations 
Which They Entail for Library Planning” and ‘‘Re- 
gional Service of Libraries’’ were topics of discus- 
sion at A.L.A. in,Richmond, 1936. The constitu- 
tion was amended to change the name of the 
“County Library Section’’ to read “County and 
Regional Libraries Section.” The standards for 
county library section were adopted. 

The section met with the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, 1939. It was then that the 
page “For County Librarians” was approved for 
appearance in the Wilson Library Bulletin. Ralph 
McCoy received the award for the best essay. His 
paper, ‘Public Relations in a New County or Re- 
gional Library,” was published in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin July 1939. 

The year 1940 was a big one in Cincinnati. The 
County Library Institute and two clinics were held 
at a preconference meeting. The section discussed 
whether it should affiliate with other groups to 
form a division under the plan of the A.L.A. Third 
Activities Committee. 

The section became The County and Regional 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A. Library Extension 
Division at Boston, 1941. Also outstanding at this 
meeting were the four clinics planned on “Ways to 
Enlist the Aid of Nonprofessionals in the Com- 
munity.” The coordinating sections of the Library 
Extension Division proposed a constitution accord- 
ing to the new A.L.A. Constitution and the election 
of officers for the new division was discussed, 
and was presented on December 29, 1941 at Mid- 
winter meeting for adoption; thus the Library Ex- 
tension Division was constitutionally established. 

Milwaukee, in 1942, showed county and regional 
libraries were “Capitalizing on Defense Problems 
by Integrating Library Service into Life of the Com- 
munity.” The County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion statistical report was submitted to a subcom- 
mittee of A.L.A. Committee on Statistics working 
on the report blank. 

On October 14, 1944 the county and regional 
statistical form was prepared and presented by the 
A.L.A. Statistics Committee to the A.L.A. Council 
and it was adopted in principle by them, In the 
absence of a conference, an election of officers was 
held by mail vote August 15, 1945. 
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Summer Is 


T is hard to realize that the school’s summer 
vacation is almost here. For school librarians 
—two months’ recess (spent, often, at some other 
form of library work) ; for the children’s librarians 
—two months of extra activity in the public library 
with no school library working by its side. For all 
of us—time to consider “Books Are Bridges,” the 
slogan for the next Book Week. 


Searching Books 


For the first time in its ten years, the R. R. Bow- 
ker lecture at the New York Public Library was 
devoted this year to children’s books. “Books in 
Search of Children’” was the topic presented by 
Louise Seaman Bechtel, editor of the Horn Book 
and author of The Brave Bantam, a picture story- 
book recently published. Copies of the talk are 
available from the library at 25 cents. 


How Do You Do? 


If you are in a school library—especially a small 
one that runs by itself—you may like to see how 
well you can answer some of the questions in the 
Annual School Library Report used in North Caro- 
lina: Is the librarian free from study hall duty?. . . 
Up-to-date accession record. . . Books marked by 
Dewey decimal system. . . Card loan system. . . 
Card shelf list. . . Dictionary card catalog. . . 
Author cards. . . Title cards. . . Subject cards. . . 
Is library room designated for library purposes 
during entire school day?. . . Is library room free 
from assigned study hall groups?. . . Are class 
goa scheduled for library periods?. . . Is record 

ept of pupil's reading?. . . Are classroom loans 
made from central library?. . . Is the book collec- 
tion distributed as classroom libraries?. . . Is li- 
brary instruction given?. . . By whom?. . . To 
whom?. . . Is library used during summer?. . . 


Is there a special library budget?. . . Are books 
circulated for home use?. . . Magazine rack or 
shelving. Newspaper rack. Dictionary 


stand. . . Pamphlet file case. . . Bulletin boards. . . 
Card catalog case. . . Charging desk. . . Librarian's 
desk. . . Typewriter. . . Librarian's workroom. . 

Slides on library chairs. . . Shades at windows. . . 
Children’s Catalog; latest ed. . . Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries; latest ed. . . Rue, Sub- 
ject Index to Books for Primary Grades. . . Rue, 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. . . 
Dewey Decimal Classification. . . Douglas, Teacher- 
Librarian's Handbook. . . Ingles and McCague, 


_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions,.and contributions should be sent to Ma M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Teotience, 
Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
= LIBRARIES’ MARY M PIKE. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. . . Mott 
and Baisden, Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries. . . Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. . . Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. . . 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. .. World Book 
Encyclopedia. . . Britannica Junior Encyclopae- 
dia. . . (these three for elementary schools) World 
Book Encyclopedia. . . Americana Encyclopedia. . . 
Britannica Encyclopaedia. . . (these three for high 
schools) Merriam-Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. . . Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard 
Dictionary. . . Lincoln Library. . . Current Biog- 
raphy. . . Twentieth Century Authors. . . Junior 
Book of Authors... Who's Who... Who's Who 
in America... World Almanac... World Atlas... 


Flower identification book. . . Tree. . . Bird. . . 
Artists. . . Musicians. . . Handbook of composi- 
tion. . . Quotation identification book. . . An- 


thology of children’s literature. . . Anthology of 
American literature. . . Anthology of world lit- 
erature. . . 


Simplified Reserves 


Reserve slips, printed by an eighth-grade boy, 
have saved time for the librarian during rush 
hours and made the reserving of books much more 
satisfactory for the Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
elementary school pupils who can now fill out a 
slip and drop it in the ‘‘reserve’’ box at any time 
without waiting for the librarian’s attention. Re- 
tiring youngsters formerly failed, sometimes, to ask 
for desired books. Now, everybody reserves! No 
author is asked for on the slip as the name would 
be a stumbling block for the young reader. The 
slip simply says: PLEASE RESERVE......... 


Pe ER pe. Grade... 


Literary Sound 


This list of phonograph records for elementary 
and junior high school libraries is adapted from a 
list for Chicago schools. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Norwegian Folk Tales told by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen. Sold only as set of 5 12-inch records 
for $10. 


“Sleeping Beauty” Grades 3-5 


“Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside” Grades 4-6 

“Baldur” Grades 5-8 

“Tales from the Volsuinga” (2 records) Grades 
6-10 


Columbia Records 
M521 ‘Dickens’ Christmas Carol’ 
10. Narrator, Basil Rathbone. 
record album $3.50 


Grades 5- 


3 12-inch 


M553 “Treasure Island’’ Grades 7-10. Narra- 
tor, Basil Rathbone. 3 12-inch record album 
$3.50 
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Decca Records 


K12 “Winnie-the-Pooh” and “Christopher 
Robin” Grades 2-5. Narrator, Frank Lu- 
ther. 3 10-inch records $1.10 

DA376 “Alice in Wonderland” Grades 4-8. 


Narrator, Ginger Rogers. 3 12-inch record 


album $3.50 


Victor Records 


Y301 “Little Black Sambo"’ Grades 1-3. Nar- 
rator, Paul Wing. 3 10-inch records $1.05 

Y307 ‘The Little Engine That Could’”’ Grades 
2-4. Narrator, Paul Wing. 3 10-inch rec- 
ords $1.05 

Y306 “Rumpelstiltskin’ Grades 2-4. Narra- 
tor, Helen E. Myers. 1 10-inch record 60c 

Y8 “Three Billy Goats Gruff” and “Answer 
Three Questions if You Can” Grades 1-4. 
Narrator, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 1 10- 
inch record 60c 

Y7 “The Sheep and Pig Who Set up House- 
keeping’ Grades 2-6. Narrator, Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 1 10-inch record 60c 

Y314 “When the Husband Kept House’ 
Grades 3-6. Narrator, Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen. 1 10-inch record 60c 

BC24 “The Tinder Box’ and “It's Perfectly 
True” by Hans Christian Andersen. Grades 
2-4. Narrator, Paul Leyssac. 3 10-inch rec- 
ords $1.05 

Y304 “The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins” Grades 3-6. Narrator, Paul Wing. 
3 10-inch records $1.05 

BC32 “Numskull Jack’ and “The Happy Fam- 
ily” Grades 4-7. Narrator, Paul Leyssac. 
3 10-inch records $1.05 


Y308 “One String Fiddle” Grades 4-6. Nar- 

rator, Paul Wing. 3 10-inch records $1.05 

M909 “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory” 

Grades 5-10. Narrator, Helen Hayes. 2 12- 
inch record album $2.50 

Includes ‘Star Spangled Banner,” “Amer- 

ica,” “Pledge to the Flag.” Especially 


useful for interpretation of choral poetry. 


BC35 ‘Granny Patch and Her Magic Basket” 


Grades 2-4. Narrator, Alice Remsen. 3 10- 
inch records $1.05 

BC37 ‘Christmas in Norway” Grades 4-7. 
Narrator, Herman Iverson. 3 10-inch rec- 


ords $1.05 


World Broadcasting Company, Sales Division, 811 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


The following records were prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
The stories are incidents from well known modern 
books for boys and girls. Each story is given as a 
dramatization on 2 12-inch records for $3.50 


“Captain Kidd's Cow”’ by Phil Stong. Grades 5-9 

“In Clean Hay,” a Christmas story, by Eric 
Kelly. Grades 5-9 

‘Mischief in Fez” by Eleanor Hoffmann. Grades 
5-9 

“Singing Tree” by Kate Seredy. 

“Smoky Bay” by Steingrimur Arason. 
5-8 

‘Level Land” by Dola de Jong. Grades 6-8 

‘Mocha the Djuka” by Frances Neilson. Grades 
6-8 

“Gift of the Forest” by R. L. Singh. Grades 6-9 

“On the Dark of the Moon” by Don Lang. 
Grades 5-8 


Grades 5-9 
Grades 
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“Trap Lines North” by Stephen W. Meader. 





Grades 6-9 

“Struggle Is Our Brother” by Gregor Felsen. 
Grades 7-9 

“Three and a Pigeon” by Kitty Barnes. Grades 
7-9 

“When the Typhoon Blows” by Elizabeth F. 
Lewis. Grades 7-9 

BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, 

Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 

Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =a 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Compiete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 

29 East 21st Street New York 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List > receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York 11, N.Y. 








Station O - Box 22 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


° 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS AGENCY 


F + 








A young married man graduating from 
North Texas State would like position 
in college, or public library. Has good 
background in the field of drama. 
Prefer reference work. 


Write L. ELTON ELLIS 


1922 W. Sycamore Denton, Texas 





LIBRARIAN with twenty years’ experience 
with general library work and aids—but 
without a degree—wishes position as li- 


brarian, assistant or children’s librarian 
in small city in Rocky Mountain States, 
or Texas. Box 271, Wilson Library 


Bulletin, 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52. 





POSITION OPEN 


Assistant Cataloger and Order Librarian, 
$1800. base salary, 10 per cent bonus 
coming year. Library School graduate. 
Small liberal arts college. Apply M1ppLe- 
BURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vermont. 
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Can You Get a Room in Buffalo? 


SSIGNMENT of rooms at Buffalo has now 

begun and will be made in order of receipt 
of request. If you have given the Convention Bu- 
reau the information requested on the suggested 
form (A.L.A. Bulletin, March 1946, p. 103), you 
can expect to hear from the Convention Bureau in 
May. 

A recent check-up by members of the Head- 
quarters staff reveals a serious shortage of hotel 
accommodations in Buffalo. It is evident that 
many members who wish to attend will not get 
confirmed room reservations in advance. This is 
in spite of the fact that the A.L.A. was assured of 
ample accommodations months ago and in spite of 
the fact that the Convention Bureau is doing every- 
thing possible to keep its pledges. However, hotels 
are more crowded than anybody thought they 
would be at this time and some of them are unable 
or unwilling to keep their commitments to the Con- 
vention Bureau. 

Officers of the National Conference of Social 
Work have similar prospects for their Buffalo con- 
vention in May. They expect one or two thousand 
people to come without reservations and to find 
accommodations in tourist homes, tourist camps, 
and private homes. 

Members of the A.L.A. who get notice that hotel 
rooms are not available are assured by the Conven- 
tion Bureau that every effort will be made to find 
rooms for them somewhere. Whether to come 
under those circumstances is the individual’s re- 
sponsibility. 

Some may wish to make reservations in near-by 
Cities, such as Niagara Falls, New York, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Rochester, New York. 


New Members Dinner 


The New Members Dinner at Buffalo will be 
held on Monday, June 17, at 6:15 P.M. Tickets for 
the dinner are $3.30. Advance reservations, with- 
out money, should be sent to Harold S. Hacker, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 2, before June 10. 
Tickets must be picked up and paid for at the Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk in the Memorial Auditorium be- 
tween Sunday, June 16, 2:00 P.M., and noon on 
Monday, June 17. 


Local Indexes in Press 


Local Indexes in American Libraries, compiled 
by the A.L.A. Junior Members Round Table and 
edited by Norma Olin Ireland, is ‘now in press at 
the F. W. Faxon Company, Boston. It is a union 
list of several thousand unpublished indexes in 
over nine hundred libraries of the United States, 
Canada, Hawaiian Islands, and Puerto Rico. The 
publication, which will aid both scholars and li- 
brarians and will be useful as a basis for coopera- 
tive indexing, is a companion volume to An Index 
to Indexes, published in 1942, a subject bibliog- 
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raphy of published indexes. Advance orders for 
Local Indexes in American Libraries are being 
taken by the F. W. Faxon Company, 83 Francis 
Street, Boston 15, but, as yet, the price and publi- 
cation date are not known. 


1947 Conference in San Francisco 


The 1947 A.L.A. conference will be held in San 
Francisco, about June 28 to July 6, if details can 
be worked out satisfactorily between the San Fran- 
cisco Convention Bureau and the A.L.A. Further 
information will appear in future issues of the 
Bulletin. 


Nominations Are in Order. . 


The Nominating Committee of the A.L.A., to 
present candidates for the spring elections for 1947, 
was appointed by President Rothrock in January. 
Its five members are: 


Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Nancy Elizabeth Hoyle, Assistant Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Harold G. Russell, Reference Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Marjorie M. Smith, Albany Public Library, Al- 
bany, New York. 

Althea H. Warren, City Librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Chairman. 

Every member of the Association who knows a 
hopeful candidate is urged to help the committee 
by sending the name to any of its members or by 
voice at the conference at Buffalo. 


a 6 
VETERANS LIBRARIES 


The American Library Association will conduct 
a survey in Veterans Administration libraries in an 
effort to improve the service in hospitals, homes, 
and offices, with Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, librarian 
of the University of Minnesota, as head of the 
survey group. 

The survey will be comprehensive to include li- 
brary work at all levels, central office, branch office, 
regional office, hospitals and homes, and will cover 
the Veterans Administration library service includ- 
ing the medical library, the historical library, and 
the regular libraries. 


s 6 
STATE AID 


At the A.L.A. conference, there will be a session 
on regional libraries and state aid on Thursday 
afternoon, June 20, at 2:30 P.M. New York's re- 
cent state survey will be discussed, as will state 
library service in North Carolina. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





CHOOL and children’s librarians, whose old 

copies of the CHILDREN’S CATALOG are 
worn to shreds after five long years of use, will be 
interested to know that the seventh edition, com- 
pletely revised, will be ready in the early fall. The 
selection of books and notes have been re-evaluated 
and an effort has been made to keep the classifica- 
tion as uniform as possible with the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES and the printed cards. Short stories 
by a single author, and by various authors, and 
collections containing both fairy tales and short 
stories, will now be classified under SC, or Story 
collections. Although a large per cent of out-of- 
print books will be kept, a list of books dropped 
because they are out of print will be given in an 
appendix. A few pamphlets, selected by the edi- 
tors, will be entered, with brief annotations. Ana- 
lytics will be listed in the Classified list, as is now 


done in the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
The Negro 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO is 
the joint project of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc. 
and other foundations and interests, to provide 
for the Negro an all-inclusive work which will be 
similar to the well known Catholic and Jewish 
encyclopedias. A PREPARATORY VOLUME, 
issued in the summer of 1945 to make available 
to students and research workers the information 
that had been accumulated while waiting the op- 
portunity for publication of the complete project, 
sold out in a very short time. The past few months 
have been given over to preparing a new edition 
of this volume, which will appear in the summer 
of 1946, with a considerable number of revisions 
and corrections. The price of the revised edition 


will be $3. 
Delinquency 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY is to be a critical annotated bibliography 
of the hitherto scattered materials in this field that 
have direct value for workers in this field of re- 
search. The period covered is from 1937 to the 
end of 1944, Items have been chosen because they 
have value, suggestive or explicit, in three fields of 
inquiry: 1. research, either because of the methods 
used, the findings, or the hypotheses; 2. the pre- 
vention of delinquency; and 3. treatment. The au- 
thor is P. S. deQ. Cabot, consultant and research 
associate, Ella Lyman Cabot Foundation. 
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Over 900 books, articles in periodicals and simi- 
lar items have been included, representing a selec- 
tion from more than eight thousand titles initially 
considered. All titles are in alphabetical order, 
with full bibliographical data, and abstracts of the 
contents. Most of the references are to American 
authors, although selected European publications 
were also examined, with the exception of those 
unavailable after the outbreak of World War II. 
There is a detailed subject index. Ready in Sep- 
tember, price to be announced. 


More Stories 


Katherine Watson, as Head of the Children’s 
Department of the Denver Public Library, has con- 
ducted a story hour for children over the radio for 
a number of years. A collection of these stories, 
published in 1941 under*the title, ONCE UPON 
A TIME, has proved so successful as to encourage 
publication of a second series. Twenty-eight sto- 
ries will be included in the new collection, TELL 
US ANOTHER STORY! which will be ready for 
use in the fall. Chosen from those that found 
especial favor with their radio audience, they in- 
clude fairy tales and stories for holidays as well as 
those of a more general nature, and vary in length 
from ten to thirty minutes. Both the grade for 
which the story is suitable and the time it takes to 
tell are mentioned in the table of contents. 


Biography Index 


According to present plans, the first issue of the 
new BIOGRAPHY INDEX will be published in 
September and will be a 9-month number covering 
the period January-September 1946, Publication 
will be quarterly thereafter. The first bound cumu- 
lation will possibly cover the 18-month period Jan- 
uary 1946-June 1947, to be followed by annual 
cumulations in future years. The scale of service 
basis rates for the new index will be determined 
during the summer months and detailed descriptive 
literature and individual rates, together with sub- 
scription forms, will be mailed to all libraries 
September 1, 


Film Guide 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE annual 
will soon be on its way to subscribers. This volume 
contains all material included in the monthly num- 
bers issued since September 1945, as well as-all the 
new material which is now available. It also brings 
the 1945 annual up to date by correcting prices, 
dropping those films which are no longer obtain- 
able from the original source, and adding new 
distributors. 
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Current Biography 


Because of production difficulties, CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1945 will not be ready until the end 
of June. For this reason, copies of the YBAR 
BOOK will not be mailed to schools until Septem- 
ber, unless specially requested. As heretofore, the 
sketches in the monthly issues are cumulated into 
one alphabet, with sketches revised and brought up 
to date with new material. A special feature of the 
YEARBOOK is the cumulated index which lists 
names of all biographees from the time publication 
began in 1940. 


Medical Care for All 


Socialized medicine is the 1946-1947 debate 
proposition recently announced by the National 
University Extension Association. The actual word- 
ing of the question’ is: “Resolved: That the Fed- 
eral Government should provide a system of com- 
plete medical care available to all citizens .at public 
expense.”” It is of definite concern to all in the not- 
so-high income brackets. Reference Shelf editors 
are beginning to study the pro and con arguments 
and the best of them will appear in a new com- 
pilation scheduled for late summer. (Tentative 
title: SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: 1946.) 


More Debates 


An annual collection of better debates that has 
not only held, but increased, its popularity over a 
period of thirty-two consecutive years needs no 
further introduction. In the UNIVERSITY DE- 
BATERS’ ANNUAL 1945-1946 scheduled for 
early fall, verbatim accounts will be accompanied 
by briefs and bibliographies, outstanding examples 
of newer forms, discussions, forums, broadcasts, 
etc. Subjects selected to date for inclusion are: 
The Postwar College; Atom Control, U.S. Foreign 
Policy; Social Security; Health Insurance; British 
Colonial Policy; Compulsory Labor Arbitration; 
Abolition of College Sororities. 


“Whodunit” First 


Joseph Nathan Kane has a national reputation 
as the “first” man. His lifetime vocation and hobby 
has been tracking down “firsts.” The new revised 
edition of his FAMOUS FIRST FACTS will also 
include the contents of MORE FIRST FACTS 
plus a wealth of new material recently discovered. 
Arranged in one alphabet, the book answers the 
questions who, when, and where of first happen- 
ings in America in all fields of human endeavor: 
the first Jewish Cabinet Member, the first Negro 
Congressman, the first medical book, lunch wagon, 
steel-cut nails, Atlantic yacht races, etc., etc. Three 
indexes—chronological, geographic, and by days— 
add greatly to the book’s usefulness. Ready next 
fall. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX. On the service basis. 
Ready in September 

Cabot, P. S. de Q. JuvENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Rezdy in 
August 

CHILDREN'S CATALOG. 7th ed. 1946, on the 
service basis. Ready early fall 

CURRENT BroGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $3 a year; Yearbooks 
on the service basis 

DuBois, W. E. B. and Johnson, G. B. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: PRE- 
PARATORY VOLUME. Rev. and enl. ed. 
$3. Ready in the summer 

Kane, J. N. FAMous First FActs. rev. ed. 
Ready in the fall 

Phelps, E. M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1945-1946. $2.25. Ready early 
fall 

Watson, K. W. TeLtt Us ANOTHER Story! 
$2.25. Ready in the fall 











Book of Days 


The AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS has gone 
through a number of printings, and now we are 
planning a revised edition which will be compiled 
by Mrs. John M. Compton, daughter of George W. 
Douglas, the compiler of the original volume. Mrs. 
Compton would like to hear from librarians who 
can give her information about anniversaries and 
festivals which are observed locally and which did 
not appear in the original edition of the book. 
Does your town or city, county, or state observe any 
anniversaries which should be included in this pop- 
ular reference book? If so, please write to Mrs. 
Compton, 409 Daroco Avenue, Coral Gables 34, 
Florida. 

Reviews to be Indexed 


Included in the BULLETIN index this year will 
be the titles of books reviewed in “Current Ref- 
erence Books.” The list will appear immediately 
following the entry for the current reference de- 
partment and will be arranged alphabetically by 
author. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 1945, 
3-year bound volume 


In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. July 1944-June 1946, Ready 
in September 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 
Ready in June 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1945 Yearbook. Ready late June 

READERS’ GUIDE. May 1945-April 1946, annual bound 
volume. Ready in July 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 


1945 annual bound volume. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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So R T Current History 
VIET USSIA ODAY For Reading Today—For Reference Tomerrow 
AMERICA’S ONLY MONTHLY MAGAZINE Articles 
DEVOTED TO FACT AND OPINION Documents 
ON THE SOVIET UNION Chronology 
* A subscription to Current History brings you 
ILLUSTRATED three unique reference services: the Chronology, 
a 20-page, accurate account of events each month 
* in oony conan “ the i the Bey a 
INVALUABLE REFERENCE including the officia texts ofa signi cant ‘ocu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; articles 
FOR LIBRARIES by expert bisevions and economists. 
Subscription $1.50 yearly Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
z ; Periodical Literature 
114 E. 32nd Street New York 16, N.Y. 1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00 
137 S. Second Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















WORLD MAP OF DOGS “This book should be subtitled ‘What 
United = 


makes The States Tick.’ 


@ All breeds of dogs thruout the world 4 David Lilienthal, 
correctly sketched, with country of origin Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 
indicated. These and many other comments are 
® 166 breeds are sketched correctly for pouring in from readers of advance copies of 


body structure; the word dog is indicated 
in the various languages; a geographical ECONOMIC FREEDOM FOR 
map is presented with breeds allotted to THE WEST 


each area. Size 17 x 224%.—in two colors. 
$1 each or 3 for $2. Usual library dis- By WENDELL BERGE 
count. 5 Asst. Attorney General of the United States. 


A book that stirs forces which could 
change the whole picture of our National 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY Economy, challenging 50 million Americans 


baie ; to conquer a New Industrial Frontier 
1 > , F 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 168 pp-xvi, cloth bound, $2.00 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


THE BOOK OF MAN West Virginia Place Names 


Mallan 
By Robert Malla Their Origin and Meaning, Including the Nomenclature 








The author unveils = hidden qr = ef the Streams and Meountsine 
ives life. Shows us that man is a living radio 
; Cloth $2.50 HAMILL KENNY 768 p. $6.00 
A seven-year study of West Virginia history 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE as reflected in its place names. " 4 





THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 | The Place Name Press Piedmont, West Virginia 








An Essential Speech Reference VITAL SPEECHES 
for all Libraries —OF THE DAY— 
as ‘ 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
S hes by Mould f National d World 
ss —— on ene, 5 cman 9 Geach Eduastiendl, New York 18, N. Y. 
Juridical, Agricultural, Labor, Industrial, Com- $3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
mercial, Financial Affairs and Policies. Issued semi-monthly 


























MEET YOU AT 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BOOTH A-11—MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
June 16th to June 22nd 


Our representatives hope to meet and talk to a great many 
of our librarian-friends at the Annual A.L.A. Conference 





The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 753 








Index to 


VOLUME 


A.L.A. Election results, 69; Library 
Development Fund, 170, 251; My 
First A.L.A. (Campbell) 249, 
(Dickinson) 311, (Freeman) 377, 
(Reynolds) 555; Newbery- Caldecott 
dinner, 683; Nominations 250, 554, 
750; A.L.A. Notes (Dea erick) 69, 
170, 250, 312, 378, 442, 554, 621, 
683, 750; publications, 378; Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants, 621; 
Washington report (Howard) 171, 
office — 251, scene 313, 
news, 379, 

Abdullah, jad obit. 8 

Aberdeen, Miss., Evans Memorial Li- 
brary, public relations, 528 

Adolescents, What Are Adolescents 
Reading (HaeBich) 289 

Airways, International (Worthington) 
ann. 70 

Akron, Ohio, Public Library, Christmas 
tree, 537; religious festival exhibit, 
546; program of lectures, folder, 
booklist, 614; trustees’ statement, 


Albany, N.Y., Public Library, folder, 


Alice's * ems in Wonderland, 
note, 

Alphabetical Subject Approach to 
Books, The History and Theory of 


the, ann. 622 
Alsterlund, B. Notes and Quotes, 6, 
86, 182, 262, 326, 390, 454, 566 
American Book Center for War Devas- 
tated name aga ; letter (Shaffer) 
272 ; addenda, : 
American Ce tialism versus Russian 
Communism (Peters) ann. 686 


American Culture, note, 694 
Amis, Julius, * s came Librarians, 
247, 444, 619, 


Anaconda, Mont., Senior High School, 
magazine ma ic, 370 

Anderson, argaret, Montgomery 
County's School Library Program, 


367 

Andriot, J. L. Random Thoughts on 
the Profession, 416 

Arliss, George, obit. 568 


Armstrong, Charlotte, biog. sketch, 
698 


Army camp libraries, Display for the 
Month, 237 : 

Asquith, Margot, obit. 8 

Athens, Ga., University Demonstration 
School, book selection training, 146 

Aubry, Octave, obit. 632 

Audio-visual education, Audio-visual 
aids for schools, 623; educational 
films, and records; 441; Musical 
story hour, 65 

Automotive history exhibition, 536 

Awards, Academy of American Poets, 
696; Anisfield-Wolf awards, 86 
Canadian Authors’ Association, Gov- 
ernor General's Literary Award, 700 ; 
Carey-Thomas Award, 456; ‘Child 
Study Association, 326; Eugene F, 
Saxton Memorial "Trust, fellowship, 
182 ; George Washington Carver Me- 
morial award, 696; Goncourt Acad- 
emy Prize, 390 ; Harper Prize Novel 
contest, 454; Houghton Mifflin Liter- 
ary Fellowship, 696 ; John Burroughs 
Association award, 696 ; John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial “Foundation 
awards, 262; National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, 696; Nobel prize, 
326; North Carolina’ Literary and 
Historical Association, 390; Prix 
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Awards (Continued) 
Inter-Allié, 454; Southern Authors 
Award, 454; Théophraste Renaudot 
Prize, 390; Writers War Board, 326 


Baker; N. S. Pooling Our Interests, 50 
Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


brary, publicit project, 527 
wanes of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 182, 
2 
Barbour, Thomas, obit. 456 


Baring, Maurice, ‘obit. 392 

Barnes, Howard, obit. 264 igh 

Barnum, Mary, "Tribute to a Librarian, 
21 


2 

Baxter, C. L. School Daze, 364 

Beaumont, Calif., District Library, 
summer book service, 671 

Bedinger, Margery, Science Book Se- 
lection in the Small Library, 283; 
How to Choose Technical Books for 
the Small Library, 422 

Beebe, William, biog. note, 86 

Beebe, Mrs. Wm., see Thane, Elswyth 

Bellamann, Henry, obit. 8 

Benchley, R. C., obit. 328 

Bergin, E. N., Charlie 
636 


Bible, versions of, 630 

Bibliographies, From Foreign Tongues 
(Etchison) 229; Reading on Women 
sSanpeen) 17; addendum (Duffy) 


May Simon, 


Biblioteca Hispana, note, 315 
Billings, Mont., Parmly Billings Me- 
morial Library, ublicity project, 531 
Biographical sketches, with portraits 
Armstrong, Charlotte, 698 
Bontemps, Arna, 332 
Buckmaster, Henrietta, 458 
Bulosan, Carlos, 570 
Costain, T. B. 186 
Dodd, Martha, 394 
Estes, Eleanor, 634 
Glick, wt 90 
Guérard, A. J. 460 
Henriques, Robert, 266 
Irwin, Margaret, 330 
Kuo, Helena, 92 
vin, Mary, 188 
MacLennan, Hugh, 
Morris, Edita, 10 
Simon, C. M. 636 
Street, James, 396 
Thane, Elswyth, 268 
Van de Water, F. F. 12 
Winter, Ella, 572 
Biogtaphy, classification, 659 
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Biography Index, ann. 252, 751 

— embers Participate (Brother) 
73 

Bogan, Louise, biog. note, 6 

Bonham, photographs: Moor 


Park, ‘Surrey, England, 678; Teackle 
Mansion, 374 

Bonnell, Macgaret The Special Librar- 
ian, 68, 24 

Bontemps, Arna, Bing. shetch, 332 

Book bazaar, Book Week project, 160 

Book center for devastated li- 
braries, 272 

Book fairs, book fair, 155, 156; second- 
hand book fair, 382 
k jackets, The Book 
Jacket (Wood) 514 

Book mission, LC, 443 


war 


Versatile 


Book parade, Book Week project, 156 

Book reviewing, library, 50 

Book sale, 162, 380 

Book selection, Evaluation through 
Book Selection (Broadhurst) 146; 
Faculty Meets College Library 


Book Selection (Continued) 
(Hoxie) 51; Roughly Speaking 
(Rockwell) 220; Science Book Se- 
lection in my, Small Librar (Bedin- 
gc") 283 ; How to Choose Technical 
ae fe for the Small Library (Bedin- 
ger 

Book Bag Pocket Books teen-age book 
show, 305 

Book teas, 172 

Book titles, Quoted Titles (Herrick) 
2 


2 
Book Week as Motivation for 2 Col- 
lege Reading Program (Coléman) 


Book: Week Suggestions, 154-165 

Booklists, Ending the War on the 
Shelves (Kramer) list of enduring 
war books, 599; reading on women, 
17; war books, 


Bookmobiles, Montgomery County's 
School Library Program, 267 
Bookplates, memorial, 95; 399, 741 


Books and reading, After This Manner, 
Therefore, Listen. . (Overstreet) 
597; The Development of Inde- 
pendent Reading Habits in the Li- 

tary (Edmond) 288; Let's Read 
(vacation readin projects ) 670; We 
Moderns (Powell) 218; What Are 


Adolescents Reading? (Edmond) 
288 ; What St. Louisans Read (Comp- 
ton) 725 


Books as memorial, 741 

Books, comic, 290, "432 

Books for devastated libraries, 

Books on the war, 599 

Bookworm poster, 677 

Bookworms, see Chelifers ex Libris 

British Libraries Welcome U.S. Army 
Students, 415 

British Museum catalog, note, 96 

Broadhurst, Kathleen, Evaluation 
through Book Selection, 146 

Brookline, Mass., High School, spring 
festival, 172 

Brooklyn, N.Y., College Library, re- 
serve lists, 370; Marcus, rights of 
librarians (letter) 190; on degrees 
for librarians, (letter) 574 

ey ans N.Y... Public Library, poster, 


35 

Brother, Shirley, Board Members Par- 
ticipate, 736 

Brown, T. G. The Library Public Re- 
lations Council, 505; New Postwar 
Plan, 360; r ly (Fagan) 463 

Bruder, Mildred, he Crow's Nest, 58, 
239, 434, 614, 740; 
Course, 517; What Is 
tions’’? 491 

Suseniet, 


14 


Great Books 
**Public Rela- 


biog. sketch, 


wage 5 eo oe (Eggleston) 444 

a L. obit. 

Buffalo, te ge Befialo Public and 
Grosvenor Libraries, building project, 


Bulletin board ti 

Bulletin Boards 
(King Zz) 666. 

Bulosan, Carlos, biog. sketch, 570 

Burke, Thomas, "obit. 184 

Burnham, Mary, biog. note, 557; por, 


Henrietta, 


_ ae the Year 


87 
Business, Libraries Cooperate with, for 
Economic Progress (Manley) 509 


Cabot, P. S. deQ. Juvenile Delin- 
quency: A Bibliography, note, 751 

Caffrey, G. P. Collegiate Room, 608 

Calendar, anniversary, 534 

Campbell, D. K. My First A.L.A. 24° 
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Campbell, D. K. and Goodwin, C. F. 
A Primer of of Library Planning, 343 


Campbell, Dorcas, on equal rights for 
women ( letter ) 16; addendum 
(Duffy) 192 


“Library on Wheels’’ 
(Morton) 502; Peterborough, Col- 
neues and Vocational School, read- 

project, 673; Winnipeg, Mani- 

toba, Isaac Brock School, book fair, 
15 

Caricatures, egg, 548; paper sculpture, 


Canada, Canada’s 


3 
Carleton, Will, biog. note, 262 
Carruth, E. 


Another, 299 
Carson, E. §. Books in the Philippine 
Jungle, 137 oe 
Cartoons, The Chelifers ex Libris 
(Simpson) 60, 167, 243, 307, 373, 
432, 549, 616, 679, 742; on staff 


library (Prout) 731 

Catalog of Reprints in Series, note, 315 

Cataloging, Catalog or Chaos (Paulus) 
734; Single File, Please (Sister M. 
Alfrieda) 366 

Catholic book week, 546 av 

Cato, New York, Cato-Meridian Cen- 
tral School, treasure hunt, project, 


670 
Catt, Carrie Chapman (Peck) note, 315 


Cerf, Bennett, biog. note, 630 

Cervantes: A Bib jiography (Grismer ) 
ann. 686 : 

Chamberlain, G. E. Music Hath 
Charms, 682 

Chapman, F. M. obit. 328 


Character Guidance in the School Li- 
brary (Huston) 304 ‘ 

Charlotte, N.C., Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
club directory, 525 

Chase, Ilka, on marriage, 182 

Chelifers ex Libris, The, 60, 167, 243, 
307, 373, 432, 549, 616, 679, 742 

Cheney, Frances, Current Reference 
Books, 63, 168, 244, 309, 375, 439, 
550, 617, 680, 744 

Chicago, ill., Michael Reese Hospital, 
Lillian w: — Memorial Li- 
brary, folder, 43 

Chicago, IIl., Public Library, weekly 
gar en program, 615, library week, 
434, reading course, 517, Veterans 
service, 59; Albany Park Branch, 
booklists, 542 ; Chicago Law Branch, 
community calendar, 523; co 
Legler Regional Branch, gardening 


lectures, 537, publicity project, 520; 
Humboldt Park Branch, oung adult 
collection, 541; Toman Branch, war 
bond campaign, 516; Woodlawn 
ag ranch, community pro- 
rams, 

children’s 5 ate, service, 252; note, 

Children’ s libraries, Parents, Children, 
and the Library (Steese) 215; Rag 


Doll Theater in the Library (Van 
Mater) 296; Team Work (Cox) 148 

China, A Wartime Library in Free 
(Den) 420 

Christmas display, 303 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library, 
play, 153; 5 Rublicity project, 519 

Circus, Book Week project, 162; read- 
ing club, 684 

Classification, ‘‘B’’ for Biography, But 
—(Jenkinson) 659 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, county fair, 529 

Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, pub- 
lic relations, 530; war information 
gefvice, 516 

Cole, Toby, A Library on Soviet Rus- 
sia, 246 

Coleman, L. Z. Book Week as Motiva- 
tion for a College Reading Program, 


144 
College libraries, A Book by Any 
Other Number (Coughlan) 738; 
Book Week as Motivation for a Col- 
lege Reading Program (Coleman) 
4; Corridors pe Beautiful Books 
(Foster) 512; The Development of 
Independent Reading Habits in the 
Library (Edmond) 288; Faculty 
Meets College Library (Hoxie) 51 


JUNE 


dis- 


1946 


As One Trustee to 


College Library, Administration of 
(Lyle) note, 316 

Colley Reading Program, Book Week 

otivation for (Coleman) 144 

Columbia Broadcasting System, gift to 
Library of Congress, 174 

Columbus, Ohio, Clintonville Branch 
Library "Book Week map, 161 

Comic Books in Our House! (Smith) 
290; reply (Willson) 432 

Comic Books in Whose House? (Will- 
son) 432 

Community calendar, 523 

Compton, C. H. What St. 
Read, 725 

Contract, see Library contract 

Cooks, For Bookmobile (Rogers) 247 

Costain, T. B. biog. sketch, 186 

Coughlan, D. §. A Book by Any Other 
Number, 738 

County Librarians, For (Holzapfel) 
66, (Amis) 247, 444, 619, 747 


Louisans 


County libraries, W. K. Kellogg Foun- 


dation, 61; Montgomery County's 
School Library Program, 367; See 
also For County Librarians, Re- 
gional libraries 

Cox, Team Work, 148 

Crow, Carl, obit. 8 

Crownfield, Gertrude, obit. 67 

Crow’s Nest (Bruder) 58, 239, 434, 
614, 740 

Cullen, Countee, obit. 456 

Cumulative Book Index, note, 70 

Cunliffe, J. W. obit. 632 

Current Biography, awatd to, 253; 


note, 752 

Current Reference Books (Cheney) 63, 
168, 244, 309, 375, 439,.550, 617, 
680, 744 

Current Reference Books reviews 


Air Transport and Civil Aviation 
1943-46, 168 
Airman's Almanac, 168 


Allen, Rugmaking Craft, 617 

American Automobile Association, 
Travel Reading, 550 

American Labor Yearbook, 63 


Anderson and Gaus, Research in 
Public Administration, 350 

Baker, Football: Facts and Figures, 
617 

Barne, Listening to the Orchestra, 
680 

Bates, Scientific Societies in the 


United States, 63 

Bennett, Chemical Formulary, 63 

Benson, Lyman and Darrow, Manual 
of Southwestern Desert Trees and 
Shrubs, 744 

Black, Key to Weaving, 244 

Blair, hon ge) and Theoretical 
Photography, 63 

Boggs and Lewis, Classification and 
Cataloging of ‘Maps and Atlases, 


63 

Boys Fun Book, 375 

Bradley, ane in 
Arts, 

Brookes ie Alyea, Poisons, Their 
Properties, Che mical Identification 
Symptoms, and Emergency Treat- 
ments, 744 

Brown, Thesaurus of Spanish Idioms 
and Everyday Language, 244 

Brown and McDermott, Survey of 
Catholic Literature, 168 

Bruchiss, Aircraft Armament, 63 

Bulman, Molders of Opinion, 375 

Champion, Eleven Religions and 
Their Proverbial Lore, 439 

Clark, Farms and Farmers, 550. 

Coffman and Goodman, Famous Pio- 
neers for Young People, 550 

Conklin, Best of Science Fiction, 617 

Cooke, Aircraft Annual 1946, 680 

_ Model Plane Annual 1945, 


the Industrial 


Cor . Handy Encyclopedia of 
Jseful "Information, 617 

Cundiff, Manual of Techniques in 
Library Organization, 168 

Dank, Creative Crafts in Wood, 617 

DeMent and Dake, Uranium and 
Atomic Power, 375 

Dietz, Gay Nineties Cook Book, 439 

Directory of Agencies in Race Rela- 
tions, 617 


Reference Book reviews (Continued) 
Bois and Johnson, Encyclopedia 
of the Negro, 63 
mas and Keen, Psychiatric Primer 
for the Veteran's Family and 
Friends, 439 
Durlacher, Play Party Book, 617 
Eaton, Treasure for the Taking, 744 
Ewen, Men and Women Who Make 
Music, 309 
Farnham and Ingham, Grounds for 
Living, 744 
Farrar and Evans, Bibliography of 
English Translations from Medi- 
eval Sources, 680 
Ferm, Encyclopedia of Religion, 309 
Fern and Robbins, Teaching with 
Films, 
Flanagan, America Is West, 375 
Forrester, Occupations, a Selected 
List of Pamphlets, 744 
Geiringer, Musical Instruments, 617 
Glover and Kreps, Costume Design 
of the Gay Nineties, 744 
Good, Dictionary of Education, 309 
Graf, Composer and Critic, 680 
Graham, Audels Power Plant Engi- 
neers Guide, 309 
Graves, Trees, Shrubs and Vines for 
the Northeastern United States, 


550 
Gapes and others, Birds of Georgia, 
3 


Griscom, Modern Bird Study, 63 

Guide to Colleges, Universities and 
Professional Schools in the United 
States, 550 

Gurvitch and ae 9 
Century Sociology, 

Hackett, Fifty Years iy Best Sellers, 


63 

Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary, 680 

Harwood, Annotated Oat rd of 
200 Recommended Books, 744 

Henry, 5000 Quotations for All Oc- 
casions, 168 

Hill, Jarrold’s Dictionary, 680 

Hiscox, Henley's 20th Century Book 
of Formulas, Processes, and Trade 
Secrets, 63 

Home Mechanic’s Handbook, 244 

Irvine, Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Shakespearean Proper Names, 63 

Jacobson, Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Reactions, 744 

Johnson and Haven, Automatic 
Weapons of the World, 550 

Kinnaird, It happened in 1945, 744 

Literary Market Place, 63 

Loken and Dypwick, Cheerleading 


“* wentieth 


and Marching Bands, 617 
Longarzo, Vocational Guide for 
omen, 550+. 
Loveridge, Reptiles of the Pacific 
World, 309 
Lyons, Royal Society, 309 


Mackay, Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce Simplified, 680 


Mepenes, and Johnston, Book of 
Wayside Fruits, 63 
Martin, Magazines for School Li- 


braries, 680 
Martin, Picture History of Russia, 
375 


Mason, Patients’ Library, 168 


Masters, Handbook of International 
aaa in the Americas, 
74 


Mencken, American Language, Sup- 
plement One, 168 

Meyer, Handbook of Ornament, 617 

Modley, Aviation Facts and Figures 


1945, 439 
Moore, Famous Leaders of Industry, 
550 


Moulton and Schifferes, Axtobiog- 
raphy of Science, 375 

National Ps mw ge of American 
Biography Index, 375 
Nelson and Wright, 
House, 309 

Nichols and Bartsch, Fishes and 
Shells of the Pacific World; 439 

Occupational Planning for College 
Women, 2 

Oraham's Assyrian-English Diction- 
ary, 680 

OWI, American Handbook, 63 


Tomorrow’ s 
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Reference Book reviews (Continued) 
Pacific Islands Handbook, 244 
Palmer, Theatrical Dancing in Amer- 
1a, 375 

Pan American Yearbook, 309 

Parry, Spice Handbook, 617 

Penna, Catalogacién y Clasificacion 
de Libros, 244 

Peterson, American Labor Unions, 
309 

Plumridge, Machine Tool Guide, 
550 

Porter, Henry Miller, 63 

Public Relations Directory and Y ear- 
book, 350 

Rice, Dictionary of Geological Terms, 
309 


Roucek and others, Immigrant in Fic- 
tion and yo oes , 168 

Runes and Schric el. Encyclopedia 
of the Arts, 375 

Sanseido's New Concise Japanese- 
English Dictionary, 168 

Simon, Art in the New Land, 244 

Slonimsky, Masic of Latin America, 


Smith, Handbook of Lizards, 744 

Smith, Lasswell, and Casey, Propa- 
anda, Communication, and Pub- 
ic Opinion, 617 


Sommer, ey German for 
Referenc e Work, 
Sonneck, Bibliography of Early 


Secular American Music, 63 

Spaeth, At Home with Music, 439 
apaan, Children’s Books Around 
the Year, 309 

Theatre World, 1944-45 Season, 680 

Thorndike Century Beginning Dic- 
tionary, 439 

U.S. Congress, Events Leading up to 
World War Il, 244 

V eterans Peete Directory, 680 

Ware and atty, Short Dictionary 
of Architecture, 375 

Watt, Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, 63 

Who's Who in Latin America, 63 

Who's Who in Latin America, Patt 
I, Mexico, 550 

Woods, American Sayings, 439 

Woodward and McManaway, Check 
List of English Plays, 1641-1700, 
680 


—, \ sasioteat Affairs Bibliog- 
raphy, 6 ; 
Zannon ~# Appel, Recreational 

Reading, 168 


Dana Publicity Awards, 
437, 616, 739 

Daniels, Emile, Poem on Goshen, 739 

Davies, M. M. hag vey Librar- 


John Cotton, 


iams, 22 é =e (Kane) 336 

Davis, Moker of Democracy, 
note, 

Ew = Y > Lucile, A.L.A. Notes, 69, 
170, 250, 312, 378, 442, 554, 621, 


683, 
De Casseres, Benjamin, obit. 392 
Delinguency, Team Work (Cox) 148 


Deming, N. M., Junior-Senior High 
School, Mother Goose display deco- 
rations, 677 


Deming, T. O. obit. 8 


Den, G. L. A Wartime Library in 
Free China, 420 

Denver, Colo., Public Library labor 
meetings, 59 

Detroit, Mich., Public Library, auto- 
motive history exhibit, 536 

Dickinson, A. Almost My First 
A.L.A. 311 


Dickson, Marjorie, In Step with Young 
Moderns, 150 


Display for the Month, 56, 153, 237, 
305, 372, 436, 613, 677, 746 

Diver, Maud, obit. 328 

Dixon, Thomas, obit. 696 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities: 1944-1945 
(Trotier) ann. 71, 173, notes, 317, 
381 

Dodd, Martha, biog. sketch, 394 

por, 


Dougan, A. M. biog. note, 253, 
687 
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Dowling, M. R. Librarian's Apology 
(poem) 685 
a. Theodore, biog. note, 6; obit. 


DuBois, Pa., Public 
booklist, 741 

DuBois, W. E. B. Encyclopedia of 
the Negro, note, 751 

Durham, C., North Carolina Col- 
lege for , dy book bazaar, 160 

Dutch Royal Library, note, 247 


Library, career 


East Orange, N.J., Free Public Library, 
publicity project, 539 

Ecuador, first public librarian, 425 

Edmond, Sister Mary, The Develop- 
ment of Independent Reading Habits 
in the Library, 288 


Education Index, note, 252 


Educational Film Guide, The, note, 
751 

Edwards, Elizabeth, Books on _ the 
— Site, 142 


leston, R. A. Doubling the Budget, 
44 

Ehrenburg, Ilya, biog. note, 694 

El Paso. Texas, Austin High School, 

Week project, 162 

El Paso, Texas, Public Library, public 
relations, 526 

Erie, Pa., Public Library, industrial 
folder, 59 ; public relations, 542 

Espejo, F. E.. biog. note, 425 

Essay and General Literature Index, 
check list, 173; note, 316 

Estes, Eleanor, biog. sketch, 634 

Etchison, A. L. From Foreign Tongues, 
229 


Evaluation through Book Selection 
(Broadhurst) 146 

Exhibits, see Book Week Suggestions, 
Let's Read, Publicity That Works, 
Display for the Month 


Facts, Famous First (Kane) 752 
sar ad Meets College Library (Hoxie) 


Siaceions, E. G. Recreational Reading 
for Rent, 609 


Ficke, A. D. obit. 392 


Film Guide, The Educational, note, 
751 

Films, see Library films 

Fitchburg, Mass., Public Library, 


folder, 241 
Fletcher, Mrs. J. G. see Simon, C. M. 
Folders, 59 ; 239; 740; see also Crow's 
Nest, Publicity That Works 


Forrester, Gertrude, Occupations: A 
Selected List of Pamphlets, ann. 316 
Fort Worth, Texas, Public Library, 


ser, BA, obi 544 


Foster A. obit. 67 
Foster Corridors and Beautiful 
wie 512 


Frank, Bruno, obit. 8 
Frank, Edgar, Poem on Goshen, 739 
Freeman, M. W. My First A.L.A. 377 


Gardening lectures, 537 
Geer, biog. note. 622 
German , LC book mission to, 
Giles, Ruth, biog. note, 71 
Glasgow, Ellen, obit. 328 
Glick, Carl, biog. sketch, 90 
Goldman, Regina, biog. note, 557 
Goodwin, C. F. See Campbell, D. K., 
jt. auth 
Goy, Naidene, High 
Club, 
ids, Mich., 


443 


School 


Public Library, 
160; radio pro- 


Library 


Grand ~ 
Book Week project, 
grams, 521 

Grayland, E. C. War Archives in New 
Zealand, 418 

Great Britain, American Service Men 
and Women in British Libraries 
(Littlefield) 414; British Libraries 
Welcome U.S. Army Students, 415; 
English Libraries in Wartime—and 
After (Lee) 411 

Green, Julian, biog. note, 630 

Greenaway, Kate, exhibit, 613 

a * soaeee 5. &. , Public’ Library, 
5 


skit, . 


Grismer, R. L. Cervantes: A Bibliog- 
raphy, note, 686 

Guérard, A. J. biog. sketch, 460 

Guidance, ‘ye > 304 

Guthrie, S.C. You're an Old Maid 
Librarian, 298 


Haebich, K. A. What Are Adolescents 

Reading? 289 
Hagerstown, Md., Washington County 
bh Library, spring book festival, 


nf Holland, Dutch Royal Library, 
note, 247 

Hall, Elvajean, Housecleaning Time Is 
Here! 610 

Harrison, H. B. Poem on Goshen, 739 

Hartford, Conn., Public Library, book- 
worm poster, 677 

Hatton, F. H. obit. 696 

Haycraft, Howard, biog. note, 556 

Hemingway, Ernest, biog. note, 630 

ais. Robert, ‘biog. sketch, 266 

Herri Alice, Quoted Titles, 226; 
addenda (Gilman) 398 

Hersey, John, biog. note, 630 

a Park, Mich., McGregor Pub- 
ic Library, canning center, 532 

Hirohito, Emperor, poem, 566 

Holidays, es n on, 271 

Holzapfel, M. tee County Librar- 
ians, 66 

Hospital libraries, Hospital Library 
Service by a Public Library (Wal- 
lace) 68; The Military Library Illu- 
mines Postwar Planning (McGlen- 
non) 43 

Housecleaning Time Is Here! (Hall) 


610 
Howard, A. S. obit. 264 


Howard, Paul, Washington report, 
171; Washington office established, 
251; Washington scene, 313; Wash- 
ington news, 379, 442 

Hoxie, L. “y Faculty Meets College 
Library, 5 

Hoyt, B. S. 'Date Book (poem) 249 

Huddleston, Martha, People Are 
Selfish, 49 

Hughes, Hatcher, obit. 264 


Hummel, R. O., Jr. What Are Quali- 
fications? 605 

Huston, I. B. Character Guidance in 
the School Library, 304 


Hutchison, G. S. obit. 696 


Illustrations 


Akron, Ohio, Public Library, religi- 
ous festival exhibit, 546 

Albany, N.Y., Public Library, 
folder, 741 

Allentown, Pa., Free Library, radio 
club, 665 

Atlanta, Ga., Carnegie Library, In- 


man Park Branch, story hour, 149 
Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, window display, 527 
Beaumont, Calif., District Library, 
summer bookmobile service, 671 
Belgian children receive Treasure 
Chest, 663 
Book Week poster, (1945) 154 
Booklist decoration, 542 
Bookmobiles, 368; 503; 
service, 671 
Bordentown, N.J., Manual Training 


Summer 


School, dis lay, 746 

Brooklyn, -Y., Public Library, 
poster, 435 

Bulletin boards, 372, 666, 667 

Calgary, Canada, Public Library, 
Crescent: Heights Branch, 3 views, 
292 

Camp Saeionr. Ind., Post Library, 
postwar displays, 237 

Canada, Calgary Public Library, 


Crescent en Branch, 3 views, 


292; Fraser Valley Union Library, 
British Columbia, bookmobile, 
503; National Film Board, post- 


ers, 504 

Caricatures, 436, 548 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Carnegie Library, 
cookbook display, 436 
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Illustrations 


(Continued ) 

Chicago, Ill., Public Library, Henry 
E. Legler Branch, labor exhibit, 
520; Washington Park Sub- 
Branch, window display, 153 

Chicago, Ill., St. Philip High 
School Library, poster, 668 

China, Yu Tsai School, students, 
662 

Christmas display, 303 

Cincinnati, Sha. Public 
war exhibit, 519 
leveland, Ohio, 
Library, miniature 
ing, 529 

leveland, Ohio, Cuyahoga — 
School ‘Library, book circus club 


684 
nn OY Ohio, Public Library, 
Kate Greenaway exhibit, 613; 
Netherlands exhibit, 530 
oalinga, Calif., District Library, 
circus reading club exhibit, 670; 
flower story hour, 674; reading 
club exhibit, 675 
— Springs, Colo., 
rary, Public Library, 
po dy 162 
Columbus, Ohio, Clintonville Branch 
Library, Book Week map, 161 
Deming, N.M., Junior-Senior High 
School, Mother Goose display 
decorations, 677 
Denver, Colo., 
“Atomic Age’ display, 413 
Detroit, Mich., Public Library, au 
tomotive history displays, 536 
Dumaguete, Philippines, Silliman 
Jniversity, 138-141 
Durham, N.C., North Carolina Col 
lege for Negroes, Book Week dis 
play, 160 
El Paso, Texas, 
broadcast, 291 
Elizabeth, N.J., Public Library, 
display, 153 


Library, 


Cuyahoga County 
library build 


Public Li 
"Book Week 


Public Library, 


Public Library, 


Junior High 


England, 


Naval 
bulletin 


Library, 


bookshop 


corri 


Public Library, treasure 
exhibit, 
Library, 


I nglewood, N .o 
School Library, 54 
Folders, 59, 240, 740 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., Post Library, 
Book Week display, 158 
Great Britain, Swindon, 
Lending Library, 412 
Great Lakes, Ill., U. §S 
Training Center Library, 
boards, 372 
Greenville, Ill., College 
Book Week display, 160 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library, 
bookworm poster, 677; poster let 
tering, 746 . . 
Hempstead, N.Y., Public Library, 
marionette theater, 296, 297 _ 
Hinsdale, Township High 
School, library, 661 
Hobart, Okla., Public Library, Book 
Week display, 164 
Huntington, W.Va., Public Library, 
exhibition, 56 
Janesville, Wis., Public Library, 
Christmas display, 303 
John Newbery’s London 
reproduced, 155 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library, 
display for veterans, Sign, 523 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
report, 528 
Kate Greenaway exhibit, 613 
Keuka College, N.Y., library 
dor, 513 
Lansing, Mich., 
740 
Lima, Ohio, 
chest, 154 ; 
Lincoln, Neb., City Library, 
; folder, 59 
Free Public 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library, parade 
float, 521 
Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library, 
voting poster, 525 
Malden, Mass., Public Library, win 
dow dis lay, 157 
Map, for ook Week display, 161 
Marionette theater, 296-7 
Memphis, Tenn., Cossitt 
menu publicity, 241 


Library, 
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Illustrations 


State Library, folder, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


(Continued ) 

Milwaukee, Wis., Public 
Collegiate room, 608 

Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
pamphlet cover, 240; Walker 
Branch, Young People’s Corner, 
150 

Montgomery, Ala., Huntington Col- 
lege, music display, 501 

Montgomery County School, 
bookmobile, 368 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Public Library, 
bookmobile, 535; frescos, 534 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Library 
School, Book Week display, 165 

New Orleans, La., Public Library, 
Napoleon Branch, V-E Day ex 
hibit, 56 

New York, N.Y., 


Library, 


Tenn., 


College of City of 
New York, vocational display, 538 
New York, N.Y., Cooper Union Li- 
brary, U.N. display, 531 
New York, N.Y., Dominican Acad 
emy, browsing corner, 674 
Newark, N.J., Public Library, "Teen 
Corner, 363; window display, 56; 
Weequahic Branch, story hour, 
216, 217 
Nutley, N. Jin 
poster, 67 
Oak Park, ill, Public 
dow display, 541 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., Library, 142; 
reading at, 143; bookmobile, 
143; School Libraries; 427 
Paper ‘sculpture, 436 
Parsons, Kansas, Public Library, air 
plane reading "club poster, 673 
Peterborough, Canada, Collegiate 
and Vocational School, poster, 673 
Philippines, see Dumaguete 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie 
anniversary displays, 533 
Posters, Book Week, 1945, 154; 
Bookworm, 677; Care of books, 
623, 668; miscellaneous, 435, 673, 
674, 746; Spring book festival, 
553 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
morial Library, 
play, 164 
Princess Anne, Md., 
sion, 374 
Queens Borough 
choristers, 540 
Racine, Wis., Public 
plays, 436 
Roundup Book Week display, 162 
San Antonio, Texas, Our Lady of 
the Lake College, valentine dis 


play, 436 

Savannah, Ga., Public Library, book 
exhibits, 672; Treasure Chest dis- 
plays, 545 


——_ Battalion Quonset hut library 


Free Public Library, 


Library, win 


Library, 


Adriance Me 
Book Week dis 


Teackle Man- 


Public Library, 


Library, dis 


Ship’ 4 library, 49 
Silliman University, see Dumaguete 
Spring Valley, N. Y, High School, 
Book Week display, 162 
Springfield, Ill., Lincoln 
display, 237 
Story hour, 149, 
Swindon, 
412 
‘Teen corner, 363 
Montgomery County, Tennessee, Fre 
donia School, reading center, 367 
Timaru, N. Z., Public Library, Book 
Week display, 159, 163 
Waterloo, N.Y., Public 
Book Week circus, 163 
Watertown, Mass., East Branch Li 
brary, caricatures, 548 
Webster Groves, Mo., High School, 
Rook Week display, 162 
Wheel of service, 740 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
Week displays, 156 
Worcester, Mass., Free 
brary, folder, 59 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
poster, 746 
Yu Tsai School, 
dents, 662 


Library, 


216, 217 


England, wartime library, 


Library, 


Book 
Public Li- 
Public 


Library, 


China, two stu- 


Public 


Library, 
publicity, 540 


lndionapalis, Ind., Thomas Carr Howe 
High School Library, exhibits, 531 
Irwin, Margaret, biog. sketch, 330 
Iwo Jima, A Seabee Library on (Roda 
baugh) 600 


Jackson, Marian, Why Library Service? 

Jenkinson, Karl, ‘‘B’’ for 
But— 659 

Jersey City, N.J., Free Public 
service to veterans, 521 

Joseph, Bea, biog. note, 622 

Junior Leagues of America, records, 60 

Juvenile Delinquency: A Bibliography 
(Cabot) note, 751 


Biography, 


Library, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Public 
hibit, 523; sign, 523 
< . N. Famous First Facts, 


Library, ex 
note, 


Kansas City, Mo., 
nual report, 528 ; 
59; digest, 240 

Kate Greenaway exhibit, 613 

Kaufman, B. B. obit. 264 

Kellogg Foundation, W. K. 
projects, 184 

Kelly, E. H. Radio Dream Come True, 
291 

Ketchikan, Alaska, Public 
publicity project, 538 

Keynes, J. M. obit. 696 

Keyserling, Count Hermann, obit. 696 

King, F. I. Bulletin Boards through- 
out the Year, 666 

Kitely, S. F. A > and 
Becomes a Library, 

Knoblock, Edward, obit. 8 

Knoxville, Tenn., High School, 
Week project, 165 

Korb, G. M. ‘“‘Successful’’ 
603 

Kramer, M. K. 
the Shelves, 599 

Kunitz, S. J. biog. 

Kuo, Helena, biog. 


Public Library, an- 
business folder, 


note, 61; 


Library, 


Dance”’ 


Book 
Librarians, 
Ending the War on 
note, 72 


sketch, 92 


abor, labor month, project, 520 


ace display, 537 
-ansing, 
741 


Mich., State Library, folder, 

arkin, A. R., * ic Library Re- 
ports Progress, 

Laski, Har old, hag 

Lavin, Mary, biog. 

Leaflets, see folders 

Lee, M. I. Challenge for 
High Schools, 286 

Lee, R. J. English Libraries in Wat 
time—and After, 411 

Letter, gives award to Current Biog- 
raphy, 253; Letter’s Librarian 
Award, 678 

Lewisohn, M.A.C. obit. 696 

Librarians, Brooklyn College 
letters (Marcus) 190, 
grees, 574; letter on profession 
(Kuhn) 335; Misunderstood Librar- 
ians (Davies) 225, reply (Kane) 
336; Negro librarians in Baltimore, 
letter (Taylor) 270; Pooling Our 
Interests (Baker), 50; Random 
Thoughts on the Profession (An- 
driot) 416; Recruiting for Librarians 
(Millett) 300; School Daze (Bax- 
ter) 364; ‘‘Successful’’ Librarians 
(Korb) 600; Those Famous Vacan- 
cies... . (Maass) 302, reply (Woos- 
ter) 398; Tribute to a Librarian 
(Barnum) 221; You're an Old Maid 
Librarian (Guthrie) 298 

Librarianship, Random Thoughts on 
the Profession (Androit) 416; What 
Are Qualifications? (Hummel) 605 

Librarjes and the war, American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
14, letter (Shaffer) 272, addenda, 
743; Books in the Philippine Jungle 
(Cc arson) 137; discarding war 
books, 599; English Libraries in 
Wartime—and A ter (Lee) 411; A 
Wartime Library in Free China 
(Den) 420 

‘Libraries Go Modern,’’ 


note, 6 
sketch, 188 


Technical 


Library, 
on library de- 


reprint, 317 
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Libraries, Great Britain, see Great 
Britain 

Library assistant, 738 

Library book-reviewing, 50 

Library buildings, A ‘Dine and 


Dance’’ Becomes a Library (Kitely) 
292; A Primer of Library Planning 
(Campbell and Goodwin) 343 

Library contract, 66 

Library Demonstration Bill, 612, 742 

Library films, Canada’s ‘‘Library on 
Wheels’’ (Morton) 502; Film for 
Communication (Rochester, N.Y., 
Public Library) 516; NEA movie 
(Gates) 334 

Library instruction, British Libraries 
Welcome U.S. Army Students, 415 ; 
elementary, 67; The First Library 
Lesson (Segura) 428 

Library of Congress, Book mission to 
Germany, 443; Grants-in-Aid, 60 

Library Planning, A Primer of (Camp- 
bell and Goodwin) 343 

Library schools, National School of 
Librarianship in Mexico, note, 97 

Library service, Special Indexes Provide 
Added Service (Taylor) 732; Why 
Library Service? (Jackson) 224 

Library skit, 547 

Lighthouse, 70, 173, 252, 
445, 556, 622, 686, 751 

Lima, Ohio, Public Library, memorial 
folder, 521; treasure chest cam- 
paign, 154 

Lin, Adet, biog. note, 694 

Lin Yutang, — note, 262 

Lincoln, Neb., City Library, publicity 
project, 524; service leaflet, 59 

Linden, N.J., Free Public Library, ex- 
hibit, 613; bookmark, 741 

Little Rock, Ark., Public Library, radio 
program, 544 

Littleheld, Joan, American Service 
Men and Women in British Librar- 
ies, 414 

Loizeaux, M. D. biog. note, 72; por, 
507; Publicity Primer, ann. 316, 
381, 556, 614; Talking Shop, 57, 
166, 238, 306, 369, 433, 515, 612, 
676, 739 

Lorain, Ohio, Public Library, Victory 
Day Parade, 521 

Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library, 
publicity project, 525 

Lowrie, Jean, The Library — Nerve 
Center of the School, 426 

Lyle, G. Administration of the 
College Library, note, 316 

Lynn, Mass., Public Library, magazine 
display, 615 


315, 381, 


72: 


M. Alfrieda, Sister, Single File, Please, 
366 

Maass, Ernest, Those Famous Vacan- 
cies. . . . 302; replies (Wooster) 
398; (Hummel) 605; (Dolm) 639 

McCormick, A. P. Gives award to 
Current Biography, 253; establishes 
librarian award, 678 

McFadden publications, letter on, 15 

McGlennon, Rose, The Military Li- 
brary Illumines Postwar Planning, 
4 


3 

MacLennan, Hugh, biog. sketch, 700 

Madison, Wis., Free Library, music 
week, 54 

Magazine binding, 371 

Magazines for School Libraries (Mar- 
tin) note 71, 316, 556 

Makers of Democracy (Davis) note, 
173 

Manley, M. C. Libraries Cooperate 
with Business for Economic Progress, 


509 

Mann, Thomas, biog. note, 6 

Maplewood, N.J., Public Library, 
folder, 434 

Maps, The Human Side of Maps (Ris- 
tow) 151 

Marcus, R. Z. on rights of librarians 
(letter) 190; on degrees for librar- 
ians (letter) 574 

Marionettes, Rag Doll Theater in the 
Library (Van Mater) 296 

Martin, Laura, Magazines for School 
Libraries, note 71, 316, 556 
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Public 
“Ladies and 


Mason City, Iowa, Library, 
puppet shows, 532 
Mathews, M. van D. 

Gentlemen. . . .’’ 500 
Maugham, W. S. biog. note, 694 
Memphis, Tenn., Cossitt Library, ad- 
vertisement, 240 
Memphis, Tenn., Siena College Li- 
brary, Catholic book week, 546 
Merrill, J. W. biog. note, 554 
Mexico, National School of Librarian- 
ship, note, 97 
Might, Mamie, The School and the 
Library Join Hands, 430 


Milan, Tenn., High School, Book 
Week project, 156 
Military Library Illumines Postwar 


Planning (McGlennon) 43 : 
Millett, Esther, Recruiting for Librar- 
ians 300; reply (Hummel) 605 
Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 539 ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
publicity project, 518; report, 239; 
Walker Branch, young people's cor- 
ner, 150 
Mistral, Gabriela, biog. note, 694 
Mogus, M. L. Magazine Magic, 371 
Montclair, N.J., Library, old-timers 
exhibit, 543 
Montgomery, Ala., Huntington College 
Library, use of book jackets, 677 
Montgomery, Margaret, Founding of a 
Statt Library, 731 
Month at Random, 60, 167, 242, 307, 
373, 437, 549, 616, 678, 742 
Moorestown, N.J., Free Library, pub- 
licity project, 526 
Morton, E Canada's * 
Wheels,’’ 502 
Morris, Edita, biog. sketch, 10 
Motherwell, Hiram, obit. 392 


Library on 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Public Library, 
calendar, 534 

Murray State Teachers College, note, 
62 


Music library, 682 
Musical story hours, 65 


Names Make News—and Friends 
(Root) 495 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Demonstra 
tion School, library periods, 67 

Nashville, Tenn., Public Library, read 
ing program, 670 

Negro, Encyclopedia of 
note, 751 

Negroes, Negro history week, 
Negro librarians in Baltimore 
ter) 270; race relations honor 
464 

Neilson, W. A. biog. note, 566; 
568 

Netherlands, American books for, 
Dutch Royal Library, note, 247 

New Bedford, Mass., Free Public Li- 
brary, exhibit, 522 

New Rochelle, N.Y., Public Library, 
outdoor reading room, 537 

New York, N.Y., College of City of 
New York Library, vocational dis- 
play, 538 

New York, N.Y., Cooper Union Li 
brary, UNO display, 531 

New York, N.Y., Municipal Reference 
Library, publicity, 524 

New Zealand, War Archives in (Gray- 
land) 418 


(Du Bois), 


546; 
(let- 
roll, 


obit. 


264; 


Newark, N.J., Business Library, 
folder, 741 
Newburn, Tenn., Grammar School, 


musical story hour, 65 
Norris, C. G. obit. 8 
Norton, W. W., obit. 328 
Norwood, Mass., Morrill 

Library, folder, 741 


Notes and Quotes (Alsterlund) 6, 86, 
182, 262, 326, 390, 454, 566 (Wal- 
lace) 630, 694; comment on (letter) 
702 

Novels translated into English, 229 


Nutley, N.J.,. Free Public Library, 


Memorial 


reading ‘‘tour’’ 674; summer read- 
ing projert, 673 





Oak Park, Ill., Public Library, window 
displays, 541 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Library (Ed 
wards) 142; (Lowrie) 426 

Occupations: A Selected Bibliography 
of ng eg (Forrester), ann. 556 

Oil City, Pa., Carnegie Public Library, 
Christmas feature, 541 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Carnegie Li- 
brary, Book candidate elections, 
project, 158 

Old-timers exhibit, 543 

O'Neill, Hester, The Treasure Chest 
Bridge, 662 

Open house, 535 

Oppenheim, E. P. obit. 568 

Giends. Fla., Albertson Public Li- 
brary, party, 535 

Ortega y Gasset, José, biog. note, 86 

Outdoor reading room, 537 

Overstreet, B. W. After This Manner, 
Therefore, Listen. . . . 597 


Painesville, Ohio, 
reading club, 675 

Palestine: Jewish Homeland? 
sen) ann. 252; 556 

Papashvilly, G. and H. por, 665 

Parents, Children, and the Library 
(Steese) 215 

Park Ridge, N.J., Public School, time 
saving method for back magazines, 
371 

Parsons, Kansas, Public 
plane reading club, 672 

Paterson, N.J., Free Public 
monthly bulletin, 522 

Paulus, Margaret, Catalog or Chaos, 


Morley 


Library, 


(John 


Library, ait 


Library, 


7 
Peacetime Conscription (Johnsen) ann 


Pearse, A. F. biog. note, 72 

Peoria Plan for veterans, 58 

Peterborough, Canada, Collegiate and 
Vocational School, poster, 673 


Peters, C. . American Capitalism 
versus Russian Communism, anno. 
686 


Pettee, pole, The History and Theor) 
of the Alphabetical Subject Ap 


proach to Books, ann. 622 


Phelps, E. M. University Debates 
Annual: 1944-1945, ann. 70: 1945 
1946, ann. 752 

Philadelphia, Pa., University of Penn 
sylvania Library, public relations, 
530 


Philippine Jungle, Books in (Carson) 


137 

Pike, M. M. School and Children’s 
Libraries, 65, 172, 248, 314, 380, 
441, 552, 620, 684, 748 

Pinckney, Josephine, biog. note, 182 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library, pub 
licity project, 533 

Plainfield, N.J., Public Library, Negro 
history week, 546 

Pocket Books, ‘teen age book 
305 

Poems 
Date Book (Hoyt) 249 
Goshen (Daniels) 739 
Goshen (Frank) 739 
Goshen (Harrison) 739 
Librarian's Apology (Dowling) 685 
Quandary (Sanborn) 514 
=. on the Pine Trees (Hirohito) 


show . 


Point Lookout, Mo., The School of the 
Ozarks, publicity project, 530 
Portraits 
Armstrong, Charlotte, 698 
Bontemps, Arna, 332 
Brown, T. G. 507 
Buckmaster, Henrietta, 458 
Bulosan, Carlos, 570 
Burnham, Mary, 687 
Costain, T. B. 186 
Dodd, Martha, 394 
Dougan, Alice, 687 
Estes, Eleanor, 634 
Glick, Carl, 90 
Guérard, A. J. 460 
Henriques, Robert, 266 
Irwin, Margaret, 330 
Kuo, Helena, 92 
Lavin, Mary, 188 
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Portraits (Continued ) 
Lindquist, R. C. 507 
Loizeaux, M. D. 507 
MacLennan, Hugh, 7 
Morris, Edita, 10 
Moshier, L. M. 
Myer, Violet, 507 
Papashvilly, G. and H. 665 
Rankin, B. 507 
Simon, C. M. 636 
Street, James, 396 
Taylor, H. S. 507 
Teich, L. D. 687 
Thane, Elswyth, 268 
Thibault, Conrad, 512 
Van de Water, F. F. 12 
Wilson, H. W. 71 
Winter, Ella, 572 

Posters, care of books, 623, 668; in 
structions for making, 435, 666, 673, 
746 

Postwar Planning, The Military Li 
brary Illumines (McGlennon) 43 

Pound, Ezra, biog. note, 326, 390 

Powell, L. C. We Moderns, 218 

Powell, L. P. obit. 568 

Practical Librarian, The, 370 

Prout, Vivien, cartoons, 731 

Providence, R.I., Elmwood Public I 
brary, rocket reading club, 675 

Public libraries. Board Members Par- 
ticipate (Brother) 736; A ‘Dine 
and Dance’’ Becomes a _ Library 
(Kitely) 292; New Postwar Plan 
(Brown) 360; Primer of Library 
Planning (Campbell and Goodwin) 
343; Rag Doll Theater in the Li 
brary (Van Mater) 296; skit, 547; 
Special Indexes Provide Added Serv 
ice (Taylor) 732; Team Work 
(Cox) 148; Teen Age Library Radio 
Club (Valencik) 664; What St. 
Louisans Read (Compton) 725; 
Youth Will Be Served (Schein) 362 

Public Relations, Canada’s ‘‘Library 
on Wheels’’ (Morton) 502; Hastily 
Yours (Taylor) 485; ‘“‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen. . . .’" (Mathews) 500; 
Libraries Cooperate with Business for 
Economic Progress (Manley) 509; 
Names Make News—and Friends 
(Root) 495; People Are Selfish 
(Huddleston) 496; Public Relations 
Begins at Home (Wallace) 492; 
The Library Public Relations Council 
(Brown) 505; What Is ‘‘Public Re- 
lations’? (Bruder) 491 

Publicity, Publicity That Works, 516- 
$48 ; See also The Crow's Nest 

Publicity awards, John Cotton Dana, 
437, 616, 739 

Publicity Primer (Loizeaux) ann. 316, 
$81, 556, 614 

Pulp magazines, letter on, 15 

Purvin, F. What Is the Trustee's 
Business?, 498 

Puzzles, see Riddle contest 


507 


Queens Borough, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary, concert, 540; veterans service, 
59 

Questionnaire used in school library 
report, 748 


Race relations, Negro history week, 
546; Negro librarians in Baltimore 
(letter) 270; organizations, 62; 
honor on» 464 

Racial Intolerance, 
zar) ann. 381 

Radio club, 664 

Radio programs, El Paso, Texas, Pub- 
lic Library broadcasts, 291; pub- 
licity, 544 

Radio publicity, Radio Dream Come 
True (Kelly) 291; projects, 544 

Rakestraw, B. B. biog. note, 72 

Reading, The Development of Inde- 
endent Reading Habits in the Li- 
foomr (Edmond) 288; Recreational 
Reading for Rent (Ferguson) 609; 
What Are Adolescents Reading? 
(Haebich) 289; See also books and 
reading 

Reading clubs, see Let's Read 


Anatomy of (Hus 


JUNE 1946 


Records, Library of Congress pnono- 
graph records, note, 307; list of for 
school libraries, 748; transcriptions 
by Junior Leagues of America, 60 

Recruiting for Librarians (Millett) 300 

Reference books, see Current Reference 
Books 

Regional libraries, Board Members 
Participate Brother) 736; TVA 
and Murray State Teachers College, 
62; rebuttal, Carroll-Heard Regional 
Library, note, 335; See also County 
libraries 

Rental library, Recreational 
for Rent (Ferguson) 609 

Representative American 
1944-1945 (Baird) note, 70 

Reprints, ‘Libraries Go Modern,”’ 

Reprints in Series, Catalog of, ann 

Reynolds, Margaret, My First A.L.A. 
$55 

Richardson, H. H. obit. 

Riddle contest (letter) 192 

Ristow, W. W. The Human Side of 
Maps, 151 

Rives, Amélie (Troubetzkoy) obit. 8 

Robinson, Sarita, biog. note, 253 

Rochester, N.Y., Public Library, pub 
licity project, 516 

Rockwell, F. A. 


7? 


Reading 
Speeche 


317 


622 


632 


Roughly Speaking, 


Rodabaugh, Delmer, A Seabee Library 
on Iwo Jima, 600 

Rogers, D. A. For Bookmobile Cooks, 

Root, D. L. Names Make News 
Friends, 495 

Russia, A_ Library 
(Cole) 246 


and 


on Soviet Russia 


St. Louis, Mo., Public 
licity, 538; What St 
(Compton) 725 

St. Paul, Minn., 
house, 535 

Salten, Felix, obit. 

San Diego. Cal., 
folder, 741 

Sanborn, J. C. Quandary (poem) 514 

Savannah, Ga., Public Library, spring 
book festival. 562: Treasure Chest 
campaign, 545 

Saxon, Lyle, obit. 696 

Schein, B. W. Youth Will Be Serv 
362 

Schelling, F. E. obit. 

Scherr, J. M. Study in Genius, 431 

School and Children’s Libraries (Pike) 

65, 172. 248, 314, 380, 441, 552, 
620. 684, 748 
chool _ libraries, 
(Paulus) 734; Challenge for 
nical High Schools (Lee) 286: 
Character Guidance in the School 
Library (Huston) 304; The Devel- 
opment of Independent Readin 
Habits in the Library (Edmond 
288; The Library Goes to School 
(Vilas) 669; The Library—Nerve 
Center of the School (Lowrie) 426; 
The School and the Library Join 
Hands (Might) 430; A School Li- 
brary Reports Progress (Lazkin) 54; 
See also School and Children’s Li- 
braries 

Science Book Selection in 
Library (Bedinger) 283 

Seabee Library on Iwo Jima, A (Roda 
baugh) 600 

Seabrook W. B. obit, 184 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, 
239 

Segura, P. M. 
son, 428 

Shaw, G. B. biog. note, 6: new play, 
86; on world peace, 182; annuity, 
262: on Lady Astor, 390; on vege- 
tarianism, 702 

Sheldon, A. B. obit. 

Sheldon, C. M. obit. 

Ship’s library, 49 

Short Stories, Index t 

Silliman University, 137 

Simon, C. M. biog. sketch, 636 

Simonov, Konstantin, biog. note, 694 


Library, pub 
Louisans Read 
Public Library, open 


264 
Public 


Library, 


39? 


Chaos 


Tech 


Catalog or 


the Small 


folder, 
The First Library Les 


696 
568 


note, 


Simpson, F. W. The Chelifers ex 
Libris, 60, 167, 243, 307, 373, 432, 
549, 616, 679, 742 

Skidmore, H. S. obit. 568 

Skit for public libraries, 547 

Smith, Lady Eleanor, obit. 264 

Smith, Helen, Comic Books in our 
House! 290; reply (Willson) 432 

Smith, L. P. obit. 632 

Smith, Lillian, biog. note, 390 

Socialized Medicine: 1946, ann. 752 

South American Handbook, ann. 173. 

South Bend, Ind., Public Library, con- 
test, 526 

Speaking, public, ‘‘Ladies and Gentle 
men. ...'' (Mathews) 500 

Special Indexes Provide Added Service 

(Taylor) 732 

Special Librarian, The (Bonnell) 
246, 682 

Springfield Plan, 62 

Staff Library, Founding of (Montgom- 
ery) 731 

Staft meetings, Pooling Our Interests 
(Baker) 50 

Standard Catalog for Public Librarie 
ann, 252; 381 

Steese, L. M. Parents, Children, and 
the Library, 215 

Stein, Gertrude, biog. note, 454 

Story hours, musical story hours, 65; 
Parents, Children, and the Library 
(Steese) 215; Team Work (Cox) 
148 

Street, James, biog. note, 264; biog. 
sketch, 396 ; 

Studidiscs, 685 

Subject Headings for the Information 
File (Wenman and Ball) ann. 686 

Subject Headings: the History and 
Theory of the es ay sted Subject 
Approach to Books (Pettee) note, 
315 


68, 


Swift, Jonathan, residence in 

_ Park, Surrey, England, 678 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, pub 
licity project, 523 


Moor 


TVA, note on library service, 62; re- 
buttal, (Foster) 335 

Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 57, 166, 238, 
306, 369, 433, 515, 612, 676, 739 

Taylor, A. M. Special Indexes Provide 
Added Service, 732 

Taylor, H. S., Hastily Yours, 485; on 
Negro librarians, 270 

Technical Books, How to Select for 

__ the Small Library (Bedinger) 422 

Technical High Schools, Challenge for 

(Lee) 286 

ber Age Book Show, Pocket Books, 
05 

Teich, Louise D. biog. note, 686; por 
687 

Tell Us Another Story (Watson) note, 


751 
Thane, Elswyth, biog. sketch, 268 


Titles, Quoted (Herrick) 226; ad- 
denda (Gilman) 398 
= hio, Public Library, folder, 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, obit. 
Train, A. C. obit. 392 
Translations in English, list of, 229 
Traveling libraries, Canada’s ‘‘Library 
on Wheels’’ (Morton) 502 
Treasure Chest, books excluded, 326: 
Treasure Chest Bridge, The (O’- 
Neill) 662; Treasure chest cam- 
_. paign, Book Week project 154; 545 
Treasure hunt, 670 
Trotier, A. H. Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities : 
_, 1944-1945, ann. 71; 173 
Troubetzkoy, Princess, obit. 8 
Trustees, As One Trustee to Another 
(Carruth) 299; Trustees’ statement 
(Akron) | 193; What Is the Trus- 
tee’s Business? (Purvin) 498 


264 


Uncle Tom's Cabin, banned, 182, 264 


Union List of Serials, note. 71. 253 
316 Ba ly 


759 





University Debaters’ Annual: 1944- 
1945 (Phelps) ann. 70; 1945-1946, 
ann, 752 


Valencik, M. V. K. Teen Age Library 
Radio Club, 664 

Valéry, Paul, obit. 10 

Van de Water, F. F. biog. sketch, 12 

Van de Water, V. T. obit. 264 

Van Mater, L. C. Rag Doll Theater in 
the Library, 296 

Van Paassen, Pierre, biog. note, 454 

Vandalism, letter (Seibel) 193; reply 
(Fox) 337 

Vertical file, classifying the, 366 

Veterans, booklist for, 520; handbook, 
521; information for, 58; Peoria 
Plan, 58; radio information pro 
grams for, $21 

Vilas, L. M. The 
Sc hool, 669 

Voters, women, 525 


Library 


Goes to 


Wakefield, Kansas, 
reading club, 670 

Walbridge, E. F. Carlos 
570; Hugh MacLennan, 700 


Public 


Library, 


Bulosan, 


Wallace, F. J. Charlotte Armstrong, 
698; Eleanor Estes, 634; Notes and 
Quotes, 630, 694; Ella Winter, 572 

Wallace, M. L. Hospital Library 
Service by a Public Library, 68 

Wallace, S. L. Public Relations Be- 
gins at Home, 492; Mobilizing for 
Mills (project) 518 

War Archives in New Zealand (Gray- 
land) 418 

Warrender, Lady Maud, obit. 184 

Watertown, Mass., Free Public Li- 
brary, veteran service, 58 

Watson, Katherine, Te// Us 
Story, note, 751 

Weeding, wal books, YY 

Wells, H. G. biog. note, 86, 326 

Wenman, L. M. and Ball, M. O 
Subject Headings for the Informa 
tion File, ann. 686 

Werfel, Franz, obit. 88 

West Georgia College, note, 335 

West, D. H. biog. note, 71 

What Our Readers Think, 14, 94, 190, 
270, 334, 398, 462, 574, 638, 702 

White House, home library, 242 

Wichita, Kan., City Library, booklist, 
240; memorial book plan, 741 


Another 


Willson, E. . Comic 
Whose House? 432 
Wilson Company, financial statement, 
75; 47th annual report, 73; state 

ment of ownership, 256 
Wilson, H. W. biog. note, 69, 71 
Winsor, Kathleen, biog. note, 182 
Winter, Ella, biog. sketch, 572 
Women, equal rights for, 16; reading 

list, 17; addendum (Duffy) 192 
Wood, Marjorie, The Versatile Book 

Jacket, 514 
Woodward, Okla., 


Books in 


Carnegie Library, 


Book Week display, 157 
Worcester, Mass., Free Public 
service folder, 
erans, 520 
Workworms, 172 
Alberta, International 
70 


Library, 


59; project for vet 


Worthington, 
Airways, ann. 


Young people's libraries, Collegiate 
Room (Caffrey ) 608; In Step witl 
Young Moderns (Dickson) 150 
Youth Will Be Served (Schein) 3 

Youngstown, Ohio, College Library 
review service, 370 
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“Big road a-building 
Hear it come 

Get your pick a-swinging 
For that Yukon run” 


From the roots of our history, our spir- 
ituals, ballads and our work songs come: 
this epic of the Alcan Highway—a mag 
nificent and terribly exciting narrativ: 
poem. Norman Rosten, marked for great: 
ness by the late Stephen Vincent Benét 
and brilliant winner of many awards 
with THE BIG ROAD becomes a majo: 
American poet. Here is an outstandins 
addition to every collection of contem- 
porary poetry. 


“A work that all America not only 
should read but can _, because 
it tells a great story as only a poet 
can tell it, a poet with unusual dra- 
matic and narrative ability, a poet 
with a sense of history.”—William 
Rose Benét 
“THE BIG ROAD has drive, 
warmth and humor. There is the 
feeling of raw new country, of 
times and places and of life and 
death well beyond the latitudes 
cross-cut by the road. It is an 
amazing piece of virtuosity, a 
thrilling and deeply moving poem.” 
—Norman Corwin. 
“Socketed in history Norman Ros- 
ten’s candle illuminates with imag- 
inatively realistic light a great 
t, 


“THE BIG ROAD is something 
notable in a field to which 
American poets are turning now: 
the book-length poem,”—Alfred 
Kreymborg 


The Big Road 


By NORMAN ROSTEN 
Just published, $2.50 








ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in the 
July, 1946 issue of the Essay and General Lit. 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. Ay be supplemented by new titles each 
month. 


ABRAMOWITZ, IsiporE, ed. Great prisoners: 
the first anthology of literature written in 
prison. 1946 Dutton $4.95 

ApaMs, J. DONALD, ed. Tredsure chest ; an 
anthology of contemplative prose. 1946 
Dutton $2.50 ; 

Bower, WiLuiAM C. Living Bible. rev ed 
1946 Harper $1.50 

CASTIGLIONI, ARTURO. Adventures of the 
mind. 1946 Knopf $4.50 

CHADWICK, H. Munro. Nationalities of 
Europe and the growth of national ideo! 
ogies. 1945 Macmillan $4 

DeutscH, ALBERT. Mentally ill in Amer 
ica; a history of their care and treatment 
from colonial times. new ed 1946 Co- 
lumbia univ. press $4 

EasTON, W. BURNET. Faith of a protestant. 
1946 Macmillan $1.50 

ERNST, Morris L. -Best is yet. . . 1945 
Harper $3 

EWEN, Davip. Men and women who make 
music, rev & exp 1946 Readers press, 220 
5th Ave, New York 1 $2.75 

FINEGAN, JACK. Light from the ancient 
past; the archeological background of the 
Hebrew-Christian religion. 1946 Prince- 
ton univ. press $5 | 

GLOVER, TERROT R. rings of Hellas, and 
other essays. 1946 | $2.75 

JOECKEL, CARLETON B. ed. Library ex- 
tension; problems and solutions. 1946 
Univ. of Chicago press $3 

MASTERS, DEXTER and Way, KATHARINE, 
eds. One world or none, by various 
authors. 1946 McGraw $1 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE. French literature 
and its masters; ed, by Huntington Cairns. 
1946 Knopf $3 2 

THEATRE ANNUAL, 1945; a publication of 
information and research in the arts and 
history of the theatre. 1946 Theatre lib. 
assoc. 42 W. 35th St. New York 1 $1 

Warp, Leo R. Ourselves, inc.; story of 
a free enterprise. 1945 Harper 

2.50 











READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





— 


_ The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and 
have been selected by recognized authorities and rea 
_ Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


recommends about fifty new books that 


rs’ advisors. 


The Readers’. Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


KING-HALL, MAGDALEN, 1904- 
Life and death of the wicked Lady Skelton. 
Rinehart 1946 269p $2.50 
“The story begins in the present with the 
adventures of some later Skeltons with a restless 
~and works back to the actual life and 
th of Lady Skelton, a headstrong girl, who 
relieved the boredom of marriage and life at 
Marylot Cells by taking to the Road as a high- 
wayman in the England of the 1780's.” Hunt- 
ting 
L’ENGLE, MADELEINE 
Ilsa. Vanguard 1946 415p $2.75 


“This story of an independent woman's 
conflict with the related group comprising her 
husband's ridiculously self-proud family is nar- 
rated by the man whose idealized devotion for 
her did not permit its declaration.” American 
news of books 


MASON, ALFRED EpwarD WOODLEY, 1865- 
House on Lordship Lane. Dodd 1946 
266p (Red badge detective) $2.50 
“Inspector Hanaud is investigating the 
death of Daniel Horbury at his country house 
in Lordship Lane, an adventure which follows 
Hanaud’s own hazardous passage across the 
English Channel in a small boat, and the omi- 
nous rescue of a young man.” Huntting 


PELL, FRANKLYN 
. . . Hangman’s hill. Dodd 1946 279p 
$2 


At head of title: $1000 Red badge prize - 


mystery 
“An American correspondent meets sud- 
den and violent death in the mountains of 
a int deals — ap to be a 
tragic but ly natural incident—but Larry 
Shanahan, lanky, cocky, comical, case-hardened 
American newshawk has other ideas—and 
teams up with a young army lieutenant in a 
telentless search for the answers.” Huntting 


RICHTER, CONRAD, 1890- 
The fields. Knopf 1946 288p $2.50 
A sequel to “The trees.” Follows the 
story of Sayward as a wife and mother, working 
with her own brood on that hard frontier to 
create a durable home and the aspects of civili- 
zation in a region where life was still difficult 
and where towns were just beginning to appear 
Two chapters of “The fields” appeared in 
“Atlantic monthly” 


SEIFERT, SHIRLEY, 1889- 
Captain Grant; a novel. Lippincott 1946 
605p. $3 
This is the story of the younger. and lesser 
known years of Ulysses Grant, beginning with 
his entrance at West Point and ending in the 
summer of 1861, when he took command of a 


regiment of Iilinois volunteers, with the rank of 
Colonel 


TAYLOR, ELIZABETH, 1912- 
At Mrs Lippincote’s. Knopf 1945 265p 
$2.50 
_ A social comedy whose central character is 
Julia Davenant, young English matron. Life in 
the rented house of Mrs Lippincote’s goes on for 
a year with Julia’s personality coloring the 
family scenes. The time is the second World 
war years 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAKER, RACHEL (MININBERG) 1903- 
Dr Morton, pioneer in the use of ether; 
illus. by Lawrence Dresser. Messner 


1946 224p illus $2.50 


The author relates the “history of a sensi- 
tive youth who battled poverty and fulfilled his 
life-long dream of conquering pain in surgery, 
when he successfully experimented with anes- 
thesia (ether) and developed a means for ad- 
ministering it.” Kirkus 
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MIAN, MARY pe 
My country-in-law; with an ieiihdisicn 
by James Thurber; illus. by Maurice 
Duvalet Houghton 1946 — illus 
$2.50 
“Mary Mian is an American girl who 
ried a French aan. Adiaide Siti, ane west 
to live in the Creuse, in the central hills of 
France, at the farm of her husband's parents. 
Here are her . . . impressions of life in: rural 
France.” Huntting 
PopE-HENNESSY, DAME UNA (BIRCH) 
Charles Dickens, Howell, Soskin Soskin 1946 
488p illus $4 
This biography takes account of the three 
volumes of Dickens’ letters published by the 
Nonesuch press in 1938. It covers his unhappy 
youth, his career in anon his work 


success as a novelist, his hypnotic experiences, 

pepgertdBisp: pepo eee ogy 

vanced social views 
Trotskul, LEv, 1879-1940 


Stalin; an a of the man and his 
influence, by Leon Ti ; ed. and tr. 
from the Russian by Char s Malamuth. 
Harper 1941 516p illus <4 

This life of Stalin by his bitterest op- 
ponent concerns itself to preer2 extent with re- 


pudiation of the officially sanctioned —e 
of the Russian Premier. The last third 
completed by the editor i 
‘Malamuth, from Trotsky’s outl 
notes 


VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE, 1895- 


Earth could be fair; a chronicle. Dial 2 a 
1946 509p $3.75 


oe 


way of life... He traces the careers of the boys 
and one on ‘of his class ;thru the second World 


war}. . in final analysis, is symbolic 

of man lenin groups in a Europe that 

went te into Kirkus 
WAINWRIGHT, JONATHAN MAYHEW, 1883- 


General Wainwright's story; the account 
of four years of humiliating defeat, sur- 
render, and captivity. . . ed. by Robert 
Considine. Daubleday 1946 314p illus 
maps $3 

The “story covers the entire _— cam- 
paign and the tragic aftermath in 
prison camps in Formosa ba Me 

Huntting 


AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


» BACH, JULIAN 
America’s Germany; an account of the 
occupation, Random house 1946 310p 

maps $3 
“This book is the result of my own per- 
sonal observations while in Germany. It is not 


c 
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an official report. -I as a correspond- 
cat and not a8 & member 0 a, 
cplaiesl Wipseened vie us 
ching ved worked ad served inte 
for twenty-nine months.” Note 


PADOVER, SAUL KUSSIEL, 1905- 
Experiment in Germany; the story of an 


American intelligence officer. Duell 

1946 $3.50 . 

* The led a niryeeat enigred 
team into Germany at® stayed on the 
job till they reached W seven months 
later. His job was to the state of 


investigate 
mind of an enemy nation at war. On the basis 
of the team’s interrogations, Headquarters 
learned what the average German was thinking, 
how he was reacting, what he was hoping for 


BERMUDA VACATION 


ZuILL, WiLuiaM E. S. 


Bermuda journey; a. guidebook ; 
illus. by Scott White; by Will 
Onions & Val Bouchard, Coward-Mc- 


Cann 1946 426p illus maps $3.50 
This book “is leben and 
chapters, in a geogra consti- 
tutes a literary tour of the Bermuda Islands 
which begins in Hamilton and Pembroke and 
then continues to the Eastern Parishes by way of 
the North Shore Road to Flatts.” Huntting 

CHESS 
REINFELD, FRED, 1910- com 
Chess strategy and tactics; fifty master 
games selected and annotated by Fred 

Reinfeld and Irving Chernev. McKay 

1946 179p illus $1.50 

First published 1933. The annotations in 
this edition have been revised 


An anthology of some of the great master 
games played between 1870 and 1933 


DECORATIVE CRAFT Ss 
ALLEN, EprrH Louisg, 1880- 
Rugmaking craft, Manual arts 1945 96p 
illus $2 
fi the this book 
cludes "aap or beninaes, in- 
pm = penile’, cre crocheted knitted ; ies, 
hooked, BS Dye ea manne rugs.” 
HUNT, PETER 
Peter Hunt’s workbook; with text and 
tures. Ziff-Davis 1945 100p illus 4 


“Pictures and text how to pro- 
duce charming furniture from old secondhand 
pieces—with paint—and a little imagination. 


Well known for his peasant designs, the author 


writes about his own work, and gives specific 
instructions which anyone cam follow to attain 
like results.” Huntting 
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DRAMA CRITICS’ CHOICE 


Critics’ prize plays; introduction by G. J. 
Nathan. World pub. 1945 377p $1.49 
“This collection contains text and original 
casts for the six plays chosen for recognition by 
the New York * sel critics’ circle from 1935 
through 1943. An introduction briefs the stand- 
ards for the award and the personnel of the 
committee.” Bkl. 

Contents: Winterset, by M. Anderson; 
High Tor, by M. Anderson; Of mice and men 
by J. Steinbeck; Time of your life, by W. 
Saroyan; Watch on the Rhine, by L. Hellman; 
The patriots, by $. Kingsley 





FARMS 


JOHNSON, SHERMAN ELLSWORTH 
Managing a farm ,by, S. E. Johnson, 
N. W. Johnson, O. J. Scoville, M. R. 
Cooper, S. W. Mendum. Van Nostrand 

1946 365p illus maps $2.95 


7 Included in this text are “problems of get- 
ting started, on organizing and operating a 
farm for stable income and satisfactory living, 
on fequirements in abilities and interests of 
prospective farmers, on the economic problems 
—many of them the result of impacts outside 
the farmer's control. There is information for 
the full time farmer—with large or smal! acre- 
age; for the small farmer or the part-time 
farmer.” Kirkus 





PEARSON, HAYDN SANBORN 
. Success on the small farm. McGraw 1946 
285p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $2.50 
The author offers a program for making a 


cash profit of $3,000 a year from a one-man 
farm of ten or twelve acres 


Partial contents: Pointers for beginners; 
How to restore poor soils; Success with a road- 
side stand; Small farm dairy; Living from hens; 
You ought to keep one cow; Rabbits mean 
meat; Power requirements 


GOLF 


SNEAD, SAMUEL JACKSON 

Sam Snead’s How to play golf, and profes- 
sional tips on improving your score; also 
rules of the games of golf, as approved 
by the United States golf association and 
by the Royal and ancient golf club of St 
Andrews. Garden City pub. co. 1946 

173p illus $2 
The fundamentals of the game are set 
forth, illustrated by more than 200 helpful 


camera shots. Course etiquette and a glossary 
of golf terms are briefly included 





HOMES 


Group, HAROLD E, ed. 


House-of-the-month book of small houses. 
Garden City pub. co. 1946 138p illus 
$2.50 

‘An attempt to give Mr and Mrs Average 

American am opportunity to see the best possible 

collection of houses in the smal! house field. 

The houses are priced for the average pocket- 

book. They are designed for average living. 

Each house has been chosen and named a House- 

of-the-Month . . . by the Monthly Small House 

Club, Inc., which for many years has been cru- 

sading for better house design, construction, and 

financing.” Introduction 


IN THE WOODS 


RANSOM, ELMER INGLESBY, 1892-1942 


Woodland book; illus. by Sabra Mallett 
Howell, Soskin 1945 109p illus $3 


“The sketches, with one exception, are re- 
printed from “This week’ magazine” 

Contents: Purple martin; The bluebird; 
The hummingbird; The bobwhite; Redheaded 
woodpecker; Mysterious crow; The mocking- 
bird; Snowy egtet; Arctic tern; Chimney swift; 
Bald eagle; The opossum; The beaver; The 
raccoon; The otter; American osprey; Crested 
flycatcher 


MAGIC 


CASTIGLIONI, ARTURO, 1874- 


Adventures of the mind; tr. from the 
Italian by V. Gianturco. Knopf 1946 
i28p illus $4 

This book is a product of the author's life 
long study of magic, incantation, superstition, 
mass suggestion and all other phenomena asso 
ciated with man’s attempt to contro! nature by 
non-rational 


MARCH OF MEDICINE 


PopOLsKY, EDWARD, 1902- 


Doctors, drugs and steel. Ackerman 1946 
384p illus $3.75 

Contents: Heart menders; Healers of the 
brain, the mind and the nerves; The lame, the 
halt and the blind; Four scourges; Breath of 
life; Story of childbirth; Miracles with blood; 
War on poisons and bacteria; Doctor nature; 
New methods of detecting disease; March of 
medicne 


NEWS PICTURES 


KINNAIRD, CLARK, ed. 


It happened in 1945, Duell 1946 464p 
illus maps (Essential bks) $3 


Combining the news pictures and news 
stories of the year, this compilation, “prepared 
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Knuainn; CLARE efilatieueaiad VOLCANOES 


in cooperation with the edtiors of Internationa! 
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News Service, King Features Syndicate, a COLEMAN, SATIS NARRONA (BARTON) 


International News Photos—covers the out- 
standing events of the yeas—ia. tnedicine snd 
other sciences, commerce and industry, literature 
and the other arts, sports. movies, politics, radio, 
humor.” Huntting 


PEACE OF MIND 


LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH 


Peace of mind. Simon & Schuster 1946 
203p $2.50 

“This book attempts to distill the helpful 
insights about human nature that psychology has 
discovered and the encouraging news from the 
scientific clinic about man’s infinite capacity to 
change and improve himself, as well as to corre- 
late these latest scientific discoveries with the 
truest religious insights and goals of the ages.” 
Word to the reader 


RADIO 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES ARTHUR, 1899- - 


Radio's second chance. Little 1946 282p 
$2.50 


An analysis of the faults of radio service, 
where they originate and how they can be cor- 
rected. The author tells why soap ¢ r- 
ish, what happens to local talent, educa- 
tional programs have gone to. He points out 
that democracy's most important means of com- 
munication is rapidly becoming a big business ; 
that the mounting profits of the networks, com- 
ing from relatively so few advertisers, are build- 
ing a dangerous monopoly 


RUSSIA 


CULBERTSON, ELy, 1891- 


Must we fight Russia? Winston 1946 62p 
illus $1 

In this book Culbertson’ outlines a plan 

for amending the United Nations charter to 


make international peace a real possibility and 
to do away with the threat of war with Russia 


TOP SECRET 


INGERSOLL, RALPH MCALLISTER, 1900- 


Top secret. Harcourt 1946 373p map $3 

The author's personal opinions of how the 
generals planned and ran the invasion 
and the battle of Germany. It isa record of 
bold leaders and timid ones, of personal and 
national conflicts behind the front of Anglo- 
American collaboration 







1878- 
Volcanoes, new and old; with 97 illus. and 
two maps. Day 1946 222p illus maps 


$3.75 
This of volcanic phenomena has brief 
scientific background. “The Rag soe part of the 


parts of the world . ee 
and destruction, and in particular, tin, the 
volcano which was born in Mexico in er and 
which in four months a cone of 1000 feet 
—and Vesuvius, still ig.” Kirkus 


WRITING 


DERLETH, AUGUST WILLIAM, 1909- 


Writing fiction. The writer 1946 201p 
$2.50 


This is an par on the writing of al! 
forms of — for the writer who is 
interested studying fiction types, as well as 
for the advanced writer who wants an analysis 
of these same types. The author has included 
— references to modern and classical 
wo 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


CoATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 


Wonderful day; pi = Sewell. 


Macmillan 1946 126pi 


Sequel to ie 

In this further adventure of Sally, a gay 
eeu is planned by _ to celebrate the return 
of the Sooneie: Pee from France on “The 
Fair American.” She seg Andrew, her dearest 
friend, go on horseback to invite guests to the 
party, but on the way uncover a plot to ruin 
“Five Bushel Farm” and combine their efforts 


to save it 


HORNING, JOHN L. 


Open door to chemistry, by J. L. Horning 
and G. C. McGinnis. Appleton-Century 
1946 86p illus $2 

This how-to-do-it book for the young ama- 
teur chemist “gives suggestions for assembling 

a home laboratory, some chemical theory and 

directions for performing 28 simple and safe 

experiments, such as soap making, food testing, 
water purification and cloth testing.” Kirkus 


Kerr, LauRA (Nowak) 1904- 


Doctor Elizabeth; illus. by Alice Carsey. 
Nelson 1946 209p illus $2.50 


“Biography of Elizabeth Blackwell, first 
woman doctor in America and founder of the 
first medical school ior women, whose pioneer- 
ing in the field against almost insurmountable 
odds opened the way for other women.” Bki. 
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KNIGHT, CLAYTON, 1891- 

Quest of the Golden Condor; written and 
illus. by Clayton Knight. Knopf 1946 
346p illus map $2.50 

An archeologist and his two young sons 
go on an expedition to the west coast of South 

America in 1938 in search of the valuable Inca 

relic, the Golden Condor. They are trailed, 

plotted against and almost destroyed by two un- 
scrupulous rogues who are also seeking the 
treasure 


PASHKO, STANLEY 
How to make the varsity; illus. by Frank 
Rigney. Greenberg 1946 324p illus 
$2.50 


Here are the major sports presented from 
their basic fundamentals, equipment, techniques, 
and strategies to the finer points in the noite 
of a good athlete 

Contents: Football; Basketball; Baseball! ; 
Track and field 


SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND LESLIE, 1897- 
Awol musters out; illus. by Diana Thorne. 
Bobbs 1946 284p $2.50 


In this new Awol story, the heroic Dober- 
man, now honorably discharged from the serv- 
ice, accompanies his master, George Stanhope, 
to Australia on the trail of a rich lode of scarce 
tin. Regulations make it necessary for Stanhope 
to leave Awol in quarantine, but when he takes 
off, the dog breaks loose, and starts south after 
the plane . . . and both experience many varied 
and dangerous adventures before they meet 
again.” Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE, 1910- 
Necessary Nellie; story and pictures by 
Charlotte Baker. Coward-McCann 1945 
(96,p illus $2 


“Nellie is a little stray dog who adopts a 
Mexican-American family, a family which really 
caui't afford to feed a dog much less buy a license 
for her—and her five puppies. But the chil- 
dren prove to the judge that Nellie is ‘neces- 
ye and in the end Nellie pays her debt not 

y by finding a five dollar bill but also by 
digging up the long-lost mission bell.” Bk. 


Bem, LORRAINE (LEVEY) 1909- 
Triumph clear. Harcourt 1946 200p $2 


Marsh Evans, after a severe case of infan- 
tile paralysis, is obliged to go to The Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation as a patient, instead 
of entering college as she had planned. At first 

i ged because of her slow recovery, she 
rebels against the Foundation and the world in 
, but wally surmounts her personal 


ifficulties and disappointments 


BOTHWELL, JEAN 
Thirteenth stone; a story of Rajputana; 
illus. by Margaret Ayer. Harcourt 1946 

225p illus $2 
Jivan Singh, a young Hindu boy of un- 
known parentage, is rescued from the assaults 
of an evil cartman on the road to the Pushkar 
Fair by a holy man, Sadhu. Attracted to the 
horse bazaar at the Fair, Jivan hires himself to 
the Goli, a famous horse dealer. It is on a 
journey to Jaipur with the Goli’s caravan that 
en liscovers his own true identity and that 

of Sadhu 


FULLER, MURIEL, 1901- 
Runaway shuttle train; pictures by Dora- 
thea Dana, McKay 1946 unp illus $2 
\ picture story book which tells how the 
subway trains that shuttle from the east side to 
the west side of New York city came to be, and 


of the strange disappearance of the shortest one, 
shuttle no. 2 


JOHNSON, MARGARET SWEET, 1893- 

Vicki, a guide dog; written and illus. by 
M. S. Johnson and H, L. Johnson. Har- 
court 1946 87p illus $2 

_ “Vicki is a fine Boxer puppy who goes to 

Engiand with her master, an American Air 

Force officer. When he fails to return from a 

raid, Vicki is returned to America... There, 

trained as a Seeing Eye dog, she gets the hon- 
ored place in life which she deserves.” Kirkus 


Kiviat, ESTHER 

Paji; pictures by Harold Price. McGraw 
1946 56p illus (Whittlesey house pub- 

lications) $2 
Paji, a Ceylonese boy, longs to make fine 
carvings of people, goddesses and ships, instead 
of the endless chain of elephants produced by 
his fellow villagers. He runs away to live in a 
lovely abandoned temple in the forest, accom 
panied only by Pushba, his gentle bullock, 
where he makes carved figures to his own liking 


TEILHET, DARWIN L, 1904- 
The avion my uncle flew, by Cyrus Fisher 
pseud,; pictures by Richard Floethe. 
\ppleton-Century 1946 244p illus 
$2.50 
Johnay Littlehorn, a fourteen-year-old 
lame boy of Wyoming is taken to France by his 
parents and left to spend. the summer with his 
French uncle who is building a new type of 


airplane, or avion. Johnny meets with many 
exciting adventures, including an emergency ride 
in the famous avion, as he fulfills his promises 


to his parents to learn to walk again and to 


speak the French language 


















CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


It has been necessary to abbreviate this list this month. 


In planning for the next volume of the BULLETIN, we would find it very helpful to know just 
how uoefal thie peaies sage i 66 Yer opaimapared to its fore tn Seema ameRtiN: Pum De  F°° 
use this information at all. 


We would appreciate your telling us so we may make the BULLETIN as helpful as possible to 
you. Just address the editor; the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 950 ~— Avenue, New 
York 52, New York. 

The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 


following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Boot 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (++) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 









NONFICTION 


FICTION 
W Brideshead revisited. D'45 BRD MacDonaLp. and I. O °45 BRD 6+- 
ee "i : mpeg “i “gs the White House. 


Du rere y King’s general. Ja’46 BRD 


" REMARQUE. Arch of Triumph. N’45 BRD 
6-4 


CosTaIn. Black rose. Ag’45 BRD 4-+- 2— 

WINsorR. Forever Amber. O '44 BRD 6+ 
iistiag 

SETON. The teetpalas Ja ‘46 BRD 4+ 
3— 

Keyes. River road, 0°45 BRD 2+- 1— 

SuvcLam, Wasteland. Mr “46 BRD 6+ 
y tae 

Warp. Snake pit. Mr 46 BRD 5+ 

ScumitT. David the king. F “46 BRD 4+ 

STREET. The gauntiet, 0°45 BRD 5+ 

Howarb. Before the sum goes down. F '46 
BRD 3+ 1— 

YerByY. Foxes of Harrow. F '46 BRD 1+ 
lL 

WiLtiaMs. Leave her to heaven. Ap '44 
LG BRD 4+ 1— 

WILDER. Nissen Ja’46 BRD 
2+ 3— 





ay, Top ats “Ap 46 BRD 3+ 


F euilon ). Ciano diaries. Ja’46 BRD 1+ 1— 


SEAGRAVE. Burma surgeon returns. Mr '46 
BRD 4+ 


White. A of William Allen 
Whit Mee BED e+ 

CorBeTr, Man-eaters of Kumaon. Mr °46 
BRD 7-- 

Bincay. Detroit is my own home town. 
Mr 46 BRD 3+ 2— 

LIEBMAN, Peace of mind. Ap ‘46 BRD 
3+ 2 

Caruso. Enrico Caruso. My ‘45 BRD 3+- 

Se of peace. Ag ‘45 BRD 

MauLpin. Up front. Je ‘45 BRD 7+ 

— Farmer takes a wife. N45 BRD 

SCHUMAN. Soviet ics at home and 
abroad. F '46 $+ 

KANE. Plantation parade. N’45 BRD 3-+- 
1— 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS popular during the month of April are: Justin Morgan had a horse, by 





JULY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
Brittania mews, by Margery Sharp. Little 


LITERARY GUILD 
‘Singing waters, by Ann Bridge. Macmillan 





Juntor Literary GUILD 


ia ix? ens FP gg Mg the White House: the ee. of 


Helen L. Morgan. Presbyter 


Marguerite Henry; Just Jennifer, by Janet Lambert ; Model child, by Marjory Hall; Plain princess, by 
Ene McGinley ee 


Older boys: .Wild waters, by Lewis $, Miner. Messne: 


by OE ilcs Of Pemales 


} and the pooka, 


Presser grap? ‘The Mitty childsen fix things, by Nurs. 


Foc 4 for Hi ngry World! 


Are Victory Gardeners Dairymen 
Truck Gardeners Poultrymen 
Farmers Flower Growers 


Those interested in the direct and 
indirect products of mother earth 


Making the most of your periodicals? 


Are they using? 


The Agricultural Index 


It is a subject index to 147 periodicals, popular and technical, 
that are written to increase man’s productivity from the soil. 
There were well over 1200 subject headings in a recent issue. 
Among them were 31 entries under DDT, 13 for bee culture, 
10 for cheese, 24 for eggs, 11 for fungi, 13. for corn, ete., etc. 


In addition to 147 periodicals, all bulletins from the state 
agricultural experiment stations, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and selected lists from the state agri- 
cultural extension departments are indexed regularly. Each 
issue contains a list of recent book titles which is incorpo- 
rated in the main alphabet the following month; also a 
checklist of occasional literature indexed in the issue in 
which it appears. 


Write for a sample copy 


(rates on the service basis) 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
UE NEW YORK 52. WH. ¥. 








‘ REFERENCE SOURCE OF CURRENT NEWS INFORMATION 


How many times a day do, you refer to newspaper files ... and 
waste precious hours in, search of elusive news. items? F 


The New York Times Index provides a complete referencé source 
of current news information. » Basically, a master index to.news 
published in The New York Times . . . The Index gives the date 
of all important news events, thus enabling research workersto 
locate specific items in any newspaper file. The Index also 
contains a brief digest covering essential facts of every news: 
happening which, in many instances, eliminates the need ‘ier 
further research. aes 
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Available in monthly editions or yearly cumulative volume 


Monthly Edition—stiff paper cover Annual Volume—teg paper, bound in 
average 220 pages heavy buckram—average 2000 pages. 


Subscription Rates U. $. & Possesions Canada Foreign 


J2\ Monthly Issues $20.00 $22.00 / $20.00 
Annual Volume $26.00 $28.60 ~ $27.00 
Monthly and Annual Editions $35.00 $38.50, 


THE NEW. YORK TIMES INDEX... 
Published Monthly and Annually by 


The New Pork Gimes  « 


; 229 West 434 St, ‘Mow York 18%, ¥, 








